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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


A symposiuM on the Coal Crisis was published in the January 
number of the Review. Considerably enlarged it was issued as a 
book under the title of THe Coat Crisis AND THE Future. In 
supplement to that work, a further symposium has been organised 
and the resulting papers, printed below, were issued as a separate 
volume on June 30th under the title Coat : Ways TO RECONSTRUCTION. 
The following explanatory paragraphs are reprinted from the Preface : 
“Mr. Sandeman’s review and abstract of the previous volume, by 
linking that with this, present a comprehensive view of what, somewhat 
daringly, is here called the Sociologist’s Way to Reconstruction.” 
“Tue reader will perceive that the various, yet representative, 
Ways of Reconstruction here studied are not only complementary 
but convergent. It is the office of the Regional Planner to work out, 
and apply in practice, their co-ordination and convergence. It is the 
part of the sociologist to elaborate the corresponding theory; and 
the better that part will be, the closer his collaboration alike with the 
Regional Planner and with all those specialised on some one or other 
aspect of the reconstructive process. The team-work of applied science 
can become effective for social progress, only as the sociologist fits him- 
self for its guidance by acquiring vision and developing synthesis.” 
“Upon a well-adjusted scheme of collaboration between practising 
Planner and theoretical sociologist on one side, and the growing 
body of specialists on the other, depend the speed and ease of our 
Transition from the confused empiricism of current business and 
politics to an ordered advance at once scientific and ethical. But let 
us not forget that also are required the fullest aid and co-operation by 
woman and priest, by poet, artist and musician. Without these 
ministrants of the spirit, life cannot be quickened to passion of 
fulfilment. Without their inspiration Leadership remains ineffective, 
and the People unawakened. Even if, therefore, other reasons were 
lacking, it would be necessary to orient the course of material progress 
towards higher ends. But it is on strictly scientific grounds, that, 
here and in the previous volume, moral and esthetic considerations 
are not only brought into the reckoning, but affirmed as primary 
to the vital purpose and intellectual intention of every reconstructive 
endeavour.” 
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Part I WAYS OF APPROACH. 
I. THE REGIONAL PLANNER’S WAY. 


THE MAKING OF OUR COAL FUTURE. 
By Prorgssor GEDDES. 


Our recent discussion, in its collected volume on “ The Coat Crisis 
AND THE Future,” has been of twofold nature, practical as well as 
sociological, technical as well as scientific. Thus it contained definite 
and practical proposals by men of experience and knowledge ; first, 
in the using and getting of coal ; next in the needed policy towards 
public health, and that in its widest senses, on which even more than 
wages and profit questions fundamentally turn ; and finally a com- 
prehensive type-illustration of immediate possible advance in the 
whole treatment of coal-mining, through its regional organisation 
for Kent, by the skilled and experienced president of the Town 
Planning Institute. 


But—as all serious workers in any and every science know—our whole 
technical organisation and its details of application are essentially 
conditioned by our relevant scientific knowledge, and that in active 
process of advance. The self-styled “‘ practical man,”’ his “ practical ” 
politician, and their public accordingly as yet do not realise this. 
Hence our definite, immediate and practical proposals have been 
obscured too largely for the majority of our readers, by our accom- 
panying endeavours towards something of scientific presentment of 
contemporary social evolution in general, as from a wasteful, diseased 
and disordered industrial life towards a renewing, healthier and pro- 
gressive order ; in brief, as an incipient Transition from Paleotechnic 
Industry, Business and Finance to Neotechnic Industry, as Social 
service competently conducted and organised. In other words, from 
this barely surviving Old Coal Age we are still living in (if not even in 
danger of dying in), towards a New Age of Energies efficiently developed 
and applied, and towards not only individual maintenance, but regional 
and civic evolution. 


Ir is an old and tiresome story, but still too true, that though in no 
country has science—even physical or natural, let alone mental, moral 
and social—yet adequately come into education or application, much 
less into general thought and life, we are here in the main essentially 
behind the Continent and America. In the present Crisis we have 
so far substantially advanced beyond the opening and long-continued 
muddles of the War, as to have established a Coal Commission, and 
obtained its Report, with practical proposals accordingly : yet these 
have been too little considered, much less given trial, by those con- 
cerned ; and surely too much for the above reason. 
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Yet were these or kindred proposals substantially accepted, it would 
still be urgently necessary to work out more fully the needed steps 
towards their aim of substantial re-organisation ; and thence towards 
an industrial and social progress, beyond what they have yet ventured 
to outline. So here, by way of opening this discussion, some brief 
suggestions are submitted for consideration. 


As already said, our recent volume already offers such proposals. 
For after its general introduction, it has four practical papers—two 
of “ Technological Re-adjustments”” by Prof. Desch, F.R.S., and 
Mr. E. Kilburn Scott, M.I.E.E., respectively : then Dr. Saleeby on 
“ Needed Hygienic Re-adjustments,” and finally Prof. Abercrombie 
on the “ Planning of a New Coalfield.” And the co-ordination of these 
papers and their proposals as a whole, is indicated by the general title 
of the series—‘* Team-Work under the Town-Planner.” 


Tuis time, however. let us boldly take the reverse order—the Planner’s 
—since the time is surely now more ripe for it. As brief essential 
introduction, alike to any adequately concrete understanding of the 
Coal Crisis, and of the social issues it involves, let us take the Royal 
Geographical Society Atlas of England and Wales (Bartholomew, 
Edin., 1922), and open it at the Population Map of the kingdom, with 
its spreading and uniting city regions, and compare these with the 
corresponding inset map of the Coalfields ; for we shall thus realise 
how broadly these two maps coincide in their characteristic areas, in 
fact with the Greater London area as the only important exception. 
On our understanding of this main fact of our present national exist- 
ence—that coal and population go together—do not two conclusions 
plainly follow? First, that London has, no doubt, in virtue of its 
isolation from the coal regions, the advantage of their common repre- 
sentation there, with due impartiality ; yet next that it has also the 
corresponding defect, through the same isolation, of not adequately 
knowing the regions concerned ; and thus of not fully understanding 
them ; while these also do not sufficiently know or learn from each 
other. Nor indeed do they know themselves : so here our first and 
fundamental fresh proposal follows, that of organised Survey for each 
of these great coal areas. Surveys as social observers and planners 
now alike use this term and employ its methods. Such Surveys are 
indeed already at various points in progress, e.g., in South Wales, 
Midlands, Lancashire, Fife, &c. Given these Surveys, there can 
speedily be prepared the corresponding practical Reports, for which 
considerable materials are also already available. For, too little 
though London has yet realised this—in Government or Coal Com- 
mission, in Ministeries or Parliament, in Press or Public, or even in the 
two conflicting parties of Labour and Capital, also too much centered 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


there—this needed organisation of Regional Surveys and Constructive 
Reports can speedily be made available. So is it not thus reasonable, 
however bold, to ask the Government, through their Coal Commission 
or directly, that they now mobilise the Town Planning Institute, and 
set them to work out a scheme for these Surveys and Reports, with 
due division of labour, throughout the main regions and districts 
concerned ? That this work can be done—of course in broad outline, 
yet clearly and speedily—is evidenced not only by such a Reportas 
that of Prof. Abercrombie on the Kent Coalfield, but by quite a number 
of others, easily collected. 


AN encouraging example towards what is here needed is afforded by 
the establishment a few years ago of Housing Commissioners, with 
their offices in not a few great cities. The various military centres 
throughout the kingdom also afford examples of intelligent combination 
of decentralised activities with metropolitan control; and other 
examples will occur to the reader, administration of towns and counties 
for choice ; and so too for Chambers of Commerce, for Education, &c. 


THesE proposed Regional Planning Offices will of course need the full 
and effective collaboration and support of other technical bodies and 
their experts. These can readily be found ; as notably in the various 
great Engineering Institutes, Civil, Mechanical and Electrical, and with 
help of their local branches. Similarly, too, for Transport Agencies— 
which can readily provide expert collaboration as to Railways and 
Shipping, Roads and Canals. 


We should thus, and before long, be getting for the first time com- 
prehensively clear, in and for each region, as to the better getting of 
coal, with its more economic transport, its better technical utilisation 
also, both industrial and domestic. For while the economisation of 
coal in industries is being advanced, we no less need a corresponding 
domestic and civic coal-economy, and this better looked after by all 
concerned, from municipal corporations to their constituent house- 
wives in their homes. Furthermore, as has been so often rightly 
pointed out, we need a no less thorough re-organisation on the com- 
mercial side ; and this from our local coal-merchants to our foreign 
exporters. 


From such combinations of Regional Surveys and Reports, would be 
increasingly realised, in all such ways, the insufficiency of the current 
dispute between Labour and Capital, both too much specialised on 
their immediate money interests of profits and wages, and thus in 
grievous neglect of the stupendous energy-economies, which in all 
these technical and domestic ways, are so definitely and progressively 
realisable. Thus would be soon abated, and even averted, the losses 
which both parties now so wearily bear : indeed soon even with sub- 
stantial gain instead. 
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From homes we naturally come in touch with health agencies; and 
here the great Sanitary and Medical organisations and movements of 
the country, already regional as well as metropolitan, would find in 
these Regional Planning Offices effective new centres for utilising their 
knowledge, and towards incorporating their well-considered demands. 
And as even the healthiest bodies need correspondingly sane and 
active minds to keep them so, we here also come into contact with 
the educational resources of the country. Here these planning 
centres would stimulate to advance, as well as to utilise the regional 
universities, and towards their fuller extension : extension in every 
sense, alike of material development, and of the fuller education of 
their public. So also correspondingly throughout the schools, which 
are ever reacting through their pupils upon homes, and of all classes. 
Other culture-organisations—Libraries, Museums, Local Societies, 
&c.—would soon also each be making their contributions from and for 
their cities and regions, and with increasing efficiencies and spreading 
results. 


NEITHER can we forget, as merely economic discussions commonly do, 
the vast and complex networks of the religious denominations, which 
throughout recent years, are becoming increasingly permeated by 
social feeling, and even purpose. In fact, do we not already see signs 
of their renewing social significance as in the past—renewals of their 
old endeavours towards politics as Etho-politics, towards well-being 
as moral and intellectual, and not merely corporeal? And indeed 
towards something of their old achievement, of centering village, 
town and city alike, around the most unified presentment attainable of 
ideals and ideas in worthy imagery? At this time of social stresses 
and strains endangering our whole industrial existence, and our social 
life accordingly, is it not a grievous oversight of our political parties 
and rulers, our would-be economic and social readjustors, to go on 
ignoring these vast (albeit still too commonly latent) resources of 
help-will ? 


Sucu, then, are some of the practical possibilities of these proposed 
Regional Planning Centres. Proposals like these may not of course 
at first sight appeal to the “ practical man,” with his everyday moral 
temperature so depressed, and thus his paralysed imagination and 
correspondingly lowered intellectual range. Yet this very man was 
stirred by the War out of his routine automatisms, his “ Business as 
usual ” and what not, however much the After-War relapse may again 
have discouraged him. Moreover, it may safely be claimed by town- 
planners that we are peculiarly accustomed to deal with this con- 
ventional routine apathy, and even frequent cynicism ; for this we 
have always to meet, and in some measure to overcome, in every city 
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we go to (as indeed in fifty and more, within the writer’s own experi- 
ence). For in each and all, one at anyrate gets something planned, 
if not all one would desire : and some people, often even a good many, 
come to understand our plannings, and even set about carrying out 
what they can. Indeed, as in the War, all communities were increasingly 
awakened and actively responsive to its many and varied appeals, so 
it is possible anew to arouse them, if we can foresee, devise and apply 
appropriate methods of appeal to the reconstructive treatment of this 
present situation, in too many ways no less dangerous. It is not 
necessary here to go into this technique of arousing civic and regional 
interest in substantial betterments ; but planning has many resources 
for its propaganda, from busy market-place to sleepy hollow, and 
beyond those which press and politicians know. 


So far, we may seem to have left too much out of account the actual 
combatants in the present Crisis, the owners and the workers. Yet 
their reasonable claims, and all that is good in what they stand for— 
must not these be fully considered and comprehended within such 
broad and comprehensive regional Reports and Designs for the common 
weal? Such organised Team-Work has obviously to include in each 
and all of its Plans and Reports the essentials of better mining organisa- 
tion, &c., such as the Coal Commission has demanded. And similarly 
for the housing and other conditions of the workers, since planners 
think in terms of real wages, and not merely of the money terms of 
conventional economies. 


IN course of such comprehensive regional planning, we cannot but 
¢eal faithfully with owners and workers alike. Thus it is small credit 
to the owners that in the past year of subsidy, so little has been done 
towards improving the mines, of which the technique too often retains 
so much of archzological interest, and even at best is too rarely alto- 
gether up-to-date. And similarly we would appeal to the workers. 
However fully we grant that their labours are long, hard and dangerous, 
beyond what any of us non-miners would willingly face, and similarly 
that their money-pay at present food prices, &c., is not desirably to be 
reduced, must we not ask, and hope for, their best co-operation towards 
increased efficiency ? Is it not in fact something of a curiosity of our 
British backwardness that we as yet have so little of American eff- 
ciency, with its amazing physiological discoveries in the increase of 
working output, and for strength and skill alike, yet with corresponding 
abatement of the day’s fatigue instead of increase of it? It may of 
course be answered, and so far truly, that this discovery has been 
abused by disloyal employers towards later depression of wages, just 
as already with piecework in too many cases in this country. Yet 
such abuse is not in the least inherent in efficiency methods ; and that 
they are being overcome in America is also current knowledge. Why 
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not therefore make it one of the quests of each Regional Planning 
Office to find mines in which such experiments could have fair trial, 
under engineers and foremen prepared in efficiency metho¢s, and with 
accurate accountant to see to just remuneration in this matter ? And 
with external guardianship of the miner’s health also, by visits from 
a skilled physiologist with his fatigue-recorder, and as faithful in his 
way as a check-weigher can be in his. Thus rightly managed, efficiency 
methods can advance at once the material interest of each worker, 
along with his bodily health and mental vigour, as well as of the mine, 
and the public which it serves. 


It will of course here be objected that in our present time of depressions 
and troubles, such improved efficiency may lead to reducing numbers 
in employment. The classical economists were too long wont com- 
placently to consider such losses of employment, and to veil its miseries 
from themselves and others by phrases like “‘ the mobility of labour.” 
But planners are not classical economists—if indeed such there still 
be ; for to do our professors of economics justice (little though we yet 
love them), they are nowadays practically all “ modernists” more or 
less, and struggling out of their traditional verbiage towards such 
surveys of facts as they can make, and even such service as they render. 


STILL, in the measure of our efficiency in planning, and of its accept- 
ance towards execution, we can do something—and why not more, 
and much—towards that reduction of unemployment for which 
bureaucracies, even at their moral best, have as yet too merely doles. 
To create working examples of useful re-employment is for us a familiar 
experience, when our own too rare opportunities of employment 
arise. And if either central or local governments had had the wisdom 
to employ us, and give us our chance, as captains of reconstructive 
industry, to utilise even a fraction of their doles, we should by this 
time have cleared up many a squalid village and town, both industrial 
and rural. We should have applied their waste to use, providing 
building materials here, and cheap fuel there, or turning it to fertility. 
We should have drained marshy places, and sometimes to irrigate 
meadows. Our forestry-plantations would already be growing ; 
and so on ; and all with labour so manly, healthy, and even joyous 
as to attract youth to a period of such service as the supposedly back- 
ward Bulgarians are already doing. 

But again the practical man may produce his biggest objection of all— 
that to organise these Planning Offices, with their Surveys and Reports 
upon the national Coal situation will cost money—and where and how 
is that to be got? (Always money, observe :—never money's worth, 
never a word of real energy-saving, or industry-improving !) 

To this of course there are answers ; and it should be possible for the 
Town Planning Institute approximately to forecast them. Meantime 
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a first rough and ready answer is this : multiply the ascertained cost 
of Prof. Abercrombie’s Kent Coalfield Survey and Report by the 
number of districts requiring the like. After this, of course, financing 
towards execution has to be considered ; but as examples to begin 
with, are there not a good many mining companies who would be 
willing to face their share of this, as indeed some have already done 
in years past? From such experience, approximate regional estimates 
could soon be obtained. 


Suppose, however, for illustration, we were even to ask as much as 
a million! What is that compared to the recent subsidy ? And what 
was that, compared to the special and national losses since it ended, 
and strife began ? 

Recaw the financings of War : have combatants ever had the money 
in hand for that? They fight along, and get it as they can : and so 
again, in this crisis—already a minor civil war, and full of evil omens 
of a greater one—must we not somehow do the like ? 


Tue really practical question thus is—can these Regional Planning 
Offices in reasonable time pay for their keep, and give good value 
for it? And the answer, from every planner of experience, and as 
his life-work shows—Assuredly ! Of course individual powers differ : 
some Surveys and Reports will not be so good as others ; yet it is safe 
to say that none of these would prove inefficient. For given reason- 
able facilities and a very few months time, work found too slow or of 
inferior quality could be transferred to more effective hands. 


AND as to usefulness—is there any sane man, be he within or without 
the coal industry and business, who does not see the thousandfold 
return to be obtained from carrying out methods like Prof. Aber- 
crombie’s for Kent, in preference to creating for this new area the 
wasteful and woeful muddles which other coal districts so commonly 
show? And the tasks of clearing up these old ones are not so entirely 
different as at first sight may seem. 


HERE may be noted one of the larger principles involved in the present 
scheme. Commissions are an old and familiar resource of govern- 
ments, and in fact have been their method, though too often a very 
rough and ready one, of obtaining surveys before treatment of clamant 
problems (when not—as too often in the past—devices for shelving 
them). But this recent Coal Commission has been one of the best 
on record: and we may hopefully appeal therefore to its members 
for suggestive counsel, and for their criticism of our methods and 
proposals for surveys, as soon as these can be laid before them. 


Now the larger question: in view of the present world-situation, 
with so much in the melting pot, or indeed recast in various countries, 
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even our Victorian and pre-War national confidence in the efficiency 
of representative institutions (and perhaps still more in their bureau- 
cracies) is being threatened, not to say shaken. The old question 
thus arises anew—of how we are to maintain oruer yet admit progress, 
and even incorporate it? It is often, and not unjustly, boasted, that 
it has been a special distinction of the English mind in its political 
intelligence again and again to solve such problems by workable adapta- 
tions, instead of by more or less sudden or violent ruptures. Of 
course, for such solutions there is no fixed or fully reasoned formula : 
each case has been dealt with on its own merits. Well, are we not 
here submitting such a commonsense contribution towards the present 
crisis—that of mobilising towards its treatment the very pick of the 
planning and engineering professions, and of others as above indicated 
too? So may not our conflicting groups and interests, economic and 
political alike, be usefully mediated by this method of bringing in such 
relevant external resources of skill and help-will as may be, towards 
solutions of their differences as observantly, interpretatively, and 
constructively prepared as may be ? 





IN summary then, may not this present introductory paper be read 
as an open letter to Government and to Coal Commission, to owners 
and workers, and indeed to all who are not only suffering from the 
present situation, but also thinking over it? Our proposition is 
briefly this :—Try Regional Planning. Give us our hearing, and our 
chance, as an evolutionary group, and not a party. 


A FINAL word of attempts at interpretation of the contemporary social 
Transition in which we are actually living, and in which the old slogan 
of “ Business as Usual,” though still too often repeated—{and must 
we not say by owners especially ?) has now to be definitely abandoned 
for good and all. What then are the changes before us—apart, of 
course, from those of Bolshevik Revolution on one side, and of Re- 
actionary (or at least Repressive) Casarism on the other? The litera- 
ture of such reconstructive endeavours is already copious, and even 
our own contributions to its shelves are already many; yet all are 
insufficient for this needed making of the future. 


IN subsequent papers, and especially the last one, by the editor of 
the present volume and its predecessor, various other approaches to 
this needed interpretation of the times are given : and these, it may 
boldly be claimed, are none the worse for ranging beyond the familiar 
boundaries of current schools of economics and politics. 
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Il. THE TECHNOLOGIST’S WAY. 


1. THE SCIENTIFIC UTILISATION OF COAL. 
By Proressor Ceci. H. Descu, F.R.S. 


It has been very justly remarked by Prof. Soddy that the most important 
material difference between Western civilisation before the industrial 
revolution and that of to-day is that men formerly depended for their 
supply of energy on revenue, whilst they are now drawing on capital. 
Windmills and water mills derive their energy almost directly from 
the heat of the sun, whilst wood from the forests, which may be used as 
fuel, is renewed in the course of years, so that the resources of the 
earth are not depleted, but in the industrial age all but a fraction of 
our energy is derived from coal. The energy is still that of the sun’s 
heat, but it has been stored in a compact form in past geological ages 
by the occurrence of certain conditions of climate and vegetation 
which only present themselves in exceptional conditions. That 
store has taken many millions of years to form, and it is not being 
renewed. Since the invention of modern iron-smelting and of the 
steam engine, coal has been used as though its supply were inexhaustible, 
but it is really a quite definitely limited reserve, which has only a 
finite life. The paleotechnic industrialists saw in it the means of 
making fortunes rapidly, and left to posterity the task of providing for 
its own requirements. To the men of the neotechnic age such waste 
is criminal folly, and to this disregard of the value of natural resources 
may be attributed most of the evils which followed the industrial 
revolution. In our own country, the price of coal before 1914 was so 
low that in many industries, as in domestic life, it was used most waste- 
fully. Countries less favoured by Nature in this respect, such as Ger- 
many, were more careful, whilst in some parts of the United States, 
with their vast resources, the recklessness was even greater than with 
us. The rise in price, together with the innumerable disputes in 
the coal industry due to its lessening margin of profit, have forced 
the attention of all on the subject of coal and its utilisation. 


SINCE, except for those countries in which water power is of import- 
ance, such as Switzerland, Norway, and Canada, all but an insignificant 
part of our energy is derived from coal, it is clear that the problem of 
its economical use affects all industries, and it is not possible to consider 
the position of the coal industry apart from that of the community 
as a whole. It is here that the scientific man may have a word to say. 
Mere adjustments of wages, profits and prices are trivial in comparison 
with the far-reaching reorganisation which the industry demands if it 
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is to be brought into line with advancing knowledge. Unfortunately, 
this comprehensive scientific view is entirely lacking in the political 
and other attempts which have been made to settle the immediate 
difficulties of the situation. It has been supposed that internal re- 
arrangements, perhaps supported by grants of public money, will 
suffice to place on a stable basis an industry which is in reality only 
a part of a far greater one, that of generating and utilising energy for 
the uses of the community. One aspect of this problem has been 
brought into prominence, that of the generation of electric current on 
a large scale, but this question again has been treated in isolation, as 
though it could be solved by itself, which is impossible. In a contribu- 
tion to the earlier symposium, it was shown that the erection of huge 
super-power stations at sites determined mainly by the supply of 
cooling water, and often at great distances from the coalfields, is not 
the best solution of the problem, and that far better results may be 
obtained, and have been realised in some parts of the country, by 
a carefully thought-out scheme of co-ordination of mine, coking plant, 
and electric power generation, making use of units of only moderate 
size and varying in type, according to circumstances, usually situated 
at the pithead. The ideal to be aimed at, although it can only be 
realised very gradually, is the complete elimination of the burning of 
raw coal, whether for steam raising, for domestic purposes, or for the 
smelting of metals. Low grades of dross, at present mostly con- 
signed to the colliery dump, have been successfully used for the genera- 
tion of steam, whilst improvements in coking practice are making it 
possible to produce almost any required kind of solid fuel by the 
proper regulation of the coking operation, which at the same time 
enables the recovery of by-products, with their immense value for the 
chemical industries and the now dependent industry of agriculture, 
and gas is produced which may be supplied directly for heating purposes, 
even at long distances, or utilised on the spot in internal combustion 
engines for the generation of electric power. The public has not 
yet realised the function of the chemist in this connection. Laboratory 
experiments, transformed step by step into industrial possibilities, 
have allowed the conversion of the carbon of the fuel into the most 
varied chemical products, including oil fuel, for which there is still 


a demand for marine and other purposes, and the light combustible _ 


liquid fuels needed for the motor and aeroplane. Organic synthesis 
is an art which is still little appreciated by the public or by our political 
rulers, in spite of the attention which has been directed to a few special 
problems, such as those of dyes, drugs, and poison gas. Important 
lessons may be learned from the German lignite industry. Germany 
has only limited supplies of coal of high-class, which are quite inade- 
quate for its great industries. It has, however, large and easily worked 
deposits of lignite, a younger form of coal of inferior heating value. 
Research has shown how this lower class of fuel may be used most 
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economically, and the chemical industries have developed in the 
neighbourhood of the deposits, utilising the largest possible fraction 
of the energy contained in the lignite. It is in connection with this 
material that much of the most valuable research work on the conversion 
of coal and its near relatives into chemical products has been undertaken. 


Sucu a co-ordination of industries concerned with the production of 
energy must be a matter of voluntary co-operation. It is certain that 
a State department would not devise a sufficiently elastic scheme 
whilst centralised control by a bureaucratic authority would be in- 
tolerable. It will be necessary for those leaders of industry who have 
the necessary foresight, and experience has shown that there are more 
of them in the country than might be supposed, to consider the problem 
as a whole and to co-operate, even though it should mean abandoning 
a part of that independence which has been characteristic of our 
individualistic system. Continental experience has shown that volun- 
tary grouping of industries for specific purposes need not be unduly 
irksome if the participants enter on the grouping with the intention 
of making it successful. 


In the present crisis in England, both men and employers, as repre- 
sented by their official leaders, have taken a short-sighted view in 
refusing to recognise anything but the immediate questions of wages, 
hours of labour, and prices. The impression produced is that in both 
groups the leaders are less, rather than more, far-seeing than some 
of those whom they represent, and that the general bodies, if left free 
to express themselves, would not have taken up such an uncom- 
promising attitude. The report of the Coal Commission, although 
admittedly not a perfect document, took into account the future 
reorganisation of the industry as well as the immediate problems, and 
a general acceptance of its conclusions would have at least paved the 
way for a temporary settlement, so affording an opportunity for the 
larger circle of industrialists to devise a more permanent solution. 


LEAVING aside all questions of political expediency, of the jealousies 
of conflicting interests, and of the reluctance of nominal leaders to 
admit that a wrong attitude has been taken up, there are certain facts 
which impress themselves on the scientific observer. Firstly, the store 
of coal is limited, and we have not yet found a substitute for it, although 
a few countries, exceptionally favoured by the possession of water 
power, are able to develop important industries independently of coal, 
whilst the possibility of obtaining energy from the sun’s heat by more 
direct methods, or from tidal forces, must not be overlooked. Secondly, 
by making use of existing scientific knowledge it is quite practicable 
to use the energy of coal far more efficiently than at present, whilst 
the scientific study of fuel is advancing rapidly, so that in a short time 
a still further increase of efficiency may be expected. The reformed 
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practice in the use of fuel will have to take account of agriculture, 
which has hitherto been scarcely considered in connection with the 
fuel problem, in spite of the intimate scientific relations between the 
two. Thirdly, we have in this country all the necessary skill for the 
efficient conduct of the industry, our miners being probably the best 
in the world, whilst practice in our best mines is, as Prof. Hay points out 
in his communication, a standard which is imitated by other countries. 
The number of scientifically trained mining engineers is still smaller 
than it should be, but the position in that respect is improving. Lastly, 
we have a large demand for energy in our existing large industries, 
and, to an extent as yet too little appreciated, in our agriculture. 


Wuat, then, apart from prejudice and inertia, stands in the way of a 
completely successful reorganisation of the fuel industries? The 
obvious answer is that the cost of reconstruction would be great, whilst 
many vested interests would suffer. We have the absurd and inde- 
fensible position that skilled workers and their real leaders, the tech- 
nically trained managers, are ready and willing to produce coal and 
to convert its energy into useful forms, whilst the community in general 
needs peace and an adequate supply of those things which energy can 
provide, but that for some reason a deadlock exists, and the machinery 
of production cannot be set going. To the unprejudiced scientific 
observer it would seem that the financial system which is the cause of 
such a deadlock must be wreng. Readers and students of the writings 
of Prof. Soddy, especially of his recent work, “ Wealth, Virtual Wealth 
and Debt,” can scarcely avoid the conclusion that modern economics, 
by its complete ignoring of physical laws, is based on serious fallacies, 
and that only a study of economic facts with those of physics in full 
view will reveal the causes of industrial troubles. It is the task of the 
sociologist to examine the facts in the light of modern knowledge. 
Since such a discussion may involve criticism of existing systems of 
currency and finance, it is exceedingly difficult to secure opportunities 
for the examination of the question, whilst it is systematically boycotted 
by the press and by the world of politicians, but the Sociological 
Society exists for the unprejudiced investigation of the laws of social 
life, and this would seem to be one of the most urgent problems to 
which its attention could be directed. 


2. THE MINING INDUSTRY FROM WITHIN. 
By Proressor Doucias Hay, M.Inst.C.E. 


It is a platitude of to-day that industrial peace cannot be permanently 
achieved until the outlook of both employers’ and workmen’s organisa- 
tions can be brought to a common focus ; yet the very causes that gave 
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birth to these organisations have made them mutually antagonistic, 
and no general solution to this difficulty has been discovered. 
Our very tradition of individualism is the greatest obstacle, and 
not even the present common adversity of coal owner and coal miner 
has made them join forces in a common endeavour. Fortunately there 
is discernible in the evolution of our industrial system a tendency 
towards a closer co-operation, which should reach maturity as the 
passage of time makes the right course more and more evident ; in 
this course one landmark was the National Coal Agreement of 1921, 
and the present generation engaged in the Industry has seen a big 
advance—a silent revolution both technical and social, in the 
condition under which the industry has been carried on. This 
advance continues and cannot be hastened by panic inside or out- 
side the industry. 


It has been pointed out by the Prime Minister (House of Commons, 
6th March, 1925), that the big amalgamations, whether of employers 
or of workmen, brought about under our modern industrial system 
are uneconomic, in that they tend to destroy personal initiative 
and liberty of action, and to bolster up the weak at the expense of 
the strong; nevertheless the interplay of the forces represented 
by these organisations has been the chief factor in the development 
of our industrial system, and will continue so to act until some 
better system arises. Even under State nationalisation it is not 
likely that any substantial alteration in the system would be made, and 
it seems more likely that the attitude of Labour towards Capital which 
has arisen in the U.S.A. is the right attitude to adopt in this country. 


THE tendency, therefore, of these organisations is to modify the opera- 
tion of the so-called law of supply and demand, which would 
put out of operation a number of the uneconomic mines, i.e., those 
whose cost of production is highest, until the production of the re- 
mainder would meet the demand, and thus stabilise both output and 
prices. It is a matter of observation that prices may vary within wide 
limits through purely adventitious causes ; with a shortage of pro- 
duction prices rise to a maximum until either an incentive to the bringing 
into production of additional mines is created, or substitutes are found, 
or more economical methods of utilising fuel are discovered. With 
over-production and slumping prices the “ law ” is inoperative, and 
the only check on falling prices is the resistance of Trade Unions to 
falling wages. 

Now the greatest cause of unrest in the industry is the instability of 
wages and the constant fear of the miner of a wage reduction, 
causing Trade Unions to adopt as a normal attitude one of 
defence against possible attacks on the wage standard. It has been 
recently observed by Sir Ernest Benn that if wages and output could be 
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scientifically adjusted to the needs of the market at any time, whilst the 
efforts of both employer and Trade Union were devoted to research 
intended to increase the output of the individual, then the highest 
wages compatible with the economic situation might possibly be 
paid and stability, in the long run, result. 


It is probable that insufficient credit has been given to the industry 
for the creation of the National Wage Agreement of 1921. For the 
first time a scientific scheme was put into operation to give the 
miner a wage which took a definite proportion of the total profits of 
the industry, a minimum being fixed to meet slump conditions. Un- 
fortunately, not content with this, the Miners’ Federation forced on 
the owners in 1924 a higher minimum based on the spurious boom 
of the preceding year. Almost at once another slump set in and, 
continuing, found the owners unable to meet the new minimum 
compelling them to give notice to terminate the Agreement. During 
its lifetime the Agreement did in fact successfully provide for wide 
wage variations for several years, and had the 1921 minimum been 
retained or the recent slump been less severe, peace might have con- 
tinued for a long time, if not permanently. 


It is, therefore, evident that the prime difficulty is how to meet a 
severe depression in the market. It must be recognised that the recent 
depression has been such that no “reorganisation” or cost cutting 
could possibly meet the situation. For nearly twelve months 
few collieries had been able to clear a margin of profit suffi- 
cient to provide for adequate depreciation, redemption of capital, 
or new development. ‘The latter item alone demands a margin of 
profit of from 6d. to 1s. per ton if the average colliery is to be efficiently 
conducted. The only alternative was, therefore, to reduce wages 
which constitute approximately 75 per cent. of total costs, or to reduce 
costs by increasing the hours of work and, therefore, the out- 
put per man shift. 

EXAMINING first this latter proposal it is clear that it has the same 
effect as all developments, scientific and otherwise, intended to promote 
efficiency of production, by the increasing of the output of the in- 
dividual, that is to say, it reduces the man-power required to 
yield a given output, and ipso facto to produce unemployment. If 
one imagines an ultimate condition of the State wherein a few workers 
only are required to meet the needs of the community, so that the 
majority are unemployed, it becomes obvious that some modification 
will be required in the method of distributing wealth; it is 
the dread of this condition which is at the bottom of the persistent 
attempts of the Trade Unions to reduce hours of employment. 


In any event, the first proposal, that is to reduce wages, seems to be 
the less sound, as by it the purchasing power of the community is 
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reduced. The one thing that appears obvious to one not versed 
in economics is that the cost per ton of coal must be reduced for a given 
wage standard by increasing the output per man shift, and the market 
then developed to absorb the increased production. 

Tue difficulty we here meet is that not only is there world over-pro- 
duction, likely to last for many years, but that increasing economies 
in fuel utilisation will tend to keep down demand in the future. It is 
doubtful if the coal market can be expanded in the same way as the 
market for manufactured goods. The aim will always be to produce 
motor cars and bedsteads for every individual, but to use as little coal 
as possible in so doing. We also meet the possibility that to ensure 
the economic utilisation of coal, prices of raw coal will have to range 
higher in proportion to the cost of living than they do at present. It 
is a matter of observation that few of the big manufacturing industries 
are attempting to utilise coal efficiently ; for example, the modern steam 
locomotive can only be described as a wasteful consumer of coal. 


We are thus led to conclude that the basic industry of coal mining is 
not comparable in its economics with other industries, and it seems 
rational to examine as to whether scientific price adjustment is not a 
first approximation to a solution of our present difficulties. 


It is here proper to observe that the prices of few commodities have 
been brought so near the pre-war figure as has the price of coal. Average 
prices realised at the pithead are within 20 per cent.—30 per cent. of 
the pre-war figure, and this may be claimed as an achievement to 
the credit of the industry. In speaking of average pithead price, 
it is essential not to fall into the egregious but common error of con- 
fusing the average price of all qualities with the price of household 
coal, which forms less than 20 per cent. of the total ; whilst large 
consumers such as railways and gasworks have combined to force 
down the price of industrial qualities, the householder has been 
unable to do so, and perforce pays a higher proportionate price. 


We are constantly told that prices must be left to the mercy of free 
competition, whatever that may be. With over-production, free 
competition between combinations of consumers and individual 
collieries has resulted in cut-throat competition, and prices have 
fallen far below a figure at which a reasonable wage standard can be 
secured. We are told that world prices fix our internal prices through 
our export trade, but our foreign competitors claim that we ourselves 
are responsible for forcing down world prices and wages, and certainly 
both the Continental coalfields and those in the U.S.A. have been 
suffering equally with ourselves. If we turn to the U.S.A. we find 
far more serious over-production than in our own collieries, and recently 
suggestions have been put forward to curtail output in that country 
by the sounder groups purchasing the less sound mines, and putting 
them out of production. 
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Here, in U.S.A., an attempt is being made to control the market, and 
adjust prices by controlling output. Again, in Germany, the successful 
example of the German coal selling syndicates suggests that scientific 
control of coal prices and output is a feasible proposition without 
necessarily being harmful to the consumer. In fact, stability of prices 
will be beneficial to industry in the sense that violent price fluctuations 
always act as a deterrent to business by preventing manufacturers from 
forecasting their costs far enough ahead. Moreover, the setting up 
in this country of such syndicates (as has recently been suggested by 
Sir Alfred Mond) would result in substantial economies in distribution. 
It is probable that sufficient control would be exercised by the State and 
the community to prevent undue exploitation of the consumer, whilst 
the competition between district syndicates would in itself be sufficient 
to ensure sufficient control. Is it unreasonable to assume that with 
our knowledge and our civilisation, scientific adjustment of prices 
{in which producer, Trade Unions and consumers take their part), 
is impossible ? 

CERTAIN it is that unless some such steps are taken, unrest and loss 
of efficiency must continue so long as the wage-earner feels that he is 
the plaything of fate or of obsolescent economics. 


‘THESE fundamental considerations have of late been overshadowed by 
the cry for the “ reorganisation ” of the mines. One has hardly patience 
to discuss the useless inanities that have recently been served up from 
every quarter. It is easy to apportion blame to the coal owners ; 
their unconciliatory attitude towards the Unions, a relic of the attitude 
of industry in the 19th century, as is also the bad housing and social 
conditions found in some districts: and their conservative attitude 
towards research, so that eventually it was taken over by the State 
and has become almost (and regrettably) a State monopoly. Moreover, 
certain innate characteristics of the British character, and in particular 
the tenacious clinging to tradition by both owners and men, have at 
times prevented the successful introduction of new methods. During 
the present century, however, a rapid change has taken place in the 
outlook of industry ; especially since the War much has been done to 
repair the mistakes of the past, though it is evident that the mistakes of 
a century are not quickly rectified. 


Lookinc at the present stage of technical development of the industry 
in this country, it is apparent that the average British colliery is at least 
as well conducted as the average colliery in other countries. My 
own studies of Continental coalfields have revealed exactly the same 
wide variations in efficiency as are found in this country, whilst it is 
admitted by Continental mining engineers that they have always — 
followed the best British practice ; for instance since the War, they 
have largely adopted the electric coalcutter which has long been 
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standard practice in Britain. But the wide differences in natural con- 
ditions make any direct comparison exceedingly difficult ; for exarrole, 
many British collieries have tried the pneumatic pick, so popular on 
the Continent for coal-getting, and have found it quite unsuitable 
for our own seams. 


WHEN we turn to the U.S.A. we find an even greater difference in the 
natural conditions existing in the two countries. For instance, in 
Britain all the thicker and best seams in the older and shallower mines 
are exhausted, and these collieries are now working thin seams generally 
split by bands of dirt. No attempt has yet been made in the U.S.A. 
to work seams of this class. Again, our newer collieries, such as the 
Doncaster pits, are working thicker seams, but at depths of the order of 
3,000 feet, whereas I think I am correct in saying that no American 
mine exceeds 1,200 feet in depth. No comparison of costs and output 
are, therefore, possible whilst mechanical contrivances of the electric 
shovel loader type, handling large outputs, are quite impracticable under 
our conditions. In fact one finds all the differences that might be 
expected from the great difference in age of the collieries in the two 
countries, the older pits of Britain suffering under a considerable 
handicap from this fact. 


IN spite of these considerations British collieries are able to undersell 
practically the collieries in every other country, no other country 
possessing so large an export trade. This does not suggest that our 
own industry is relatively inefficient. Moreover, our accident rate 
is lower, and except for the U.S.A. our output per man is higher. 
At the same time there is a distinct renaissance in mining technique, 
and every mining engineer realises that advances in technique are poss- 
ible ; a visit to foreign coalfields is now a recognised part of the train- 
ing of our mining engineers. Thus a steady evolution in mining 
technique goes on, and it is probable that we are holding our own. 


One may freely admit that there is a wide variation in efficiency in 
different collieries and different coalfields within our own country. 
This is inevitable in any industry in any country. No scheme of 
reorganisation will improve the better collieries, whereas better manage- 
ment and a judicious reconstruction will undoubtedly cheapen the 
cost at others. Nevertheless, it is certain that the substantial im- 
provement which the public has been led to believe will be forth- 
coming on reorganisation, will not yield anything like the results 
popularly expected : certainly not to the extent necessary to meet the 
present emergency. 

AGAIN at many of the older collieries the remaining life is insufficient 
to justify increased capital expenditure ; these pits are those which 
will be forced to close down as a result of economic pressure. At 
others the difficulty of obtaining fresh capital in consequence of the 
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struggles and difficulties of the industry during the past few years has 
checked development, however willing the management may have 
been ; some form of assistance may be proper in such cases. 

WHEN speaking of reorganisation it must also be remembered that at 
many mines modernisation of the plant may involve such capital 
charges over the remaining life of the concern, that the expenditure 
cannot be justified. Moreover, elaboration of machinery can easily 
be overdone in any mine. The writer recently investigated the cost 
of the proposed substitution of a modern electric winding engine for 
an old steam winding engine, and found that the cost of operation 
would be increased 50 per cent. by the change; he is convinced 
that some plants are already over-elaborated, and that costs have 
actually been increased in this way. 


THERE is no doubt that our parochial system of mining royalties 
and leases has been in some degree responsible for the uneconomic 
layout sometimes found in British collieries, where boundaries and 
conditions of working have been imposed, which have rendered it 
more than a little difficult to develop the mine at all. One casts an 
envious eye on the large, freely planned State Concessions on the 
Continent. This mistake can scarcely now be remedied, although 
under a sound system of grouping as has been recommended by the 
recent Royal Commission, certain mines should be closed down and their 
coal worked, by adjoining collieries. But the mere grouping of efficient 
with inefficient mines will not necessarily bring a reduced cost in its 
train. Many considerations must be taken into account in addition 
to possible benefits to be obtained from the centralisation of staffs and 
a unified direction. Unless benefits can be obtained by adjustment 
of underground development to the advantage of the group as a whole, 
or by similar methods, the result of grouping may merely be to sub- 
tract the losses of the uneconomic pit from the bare margin of profit 
made by the remainder, and the group as a whole will suffer. 


THE really vital technological adjustments that are required have been 
already clearly stated by Dr. Desch in his contribution to the last 
symposium. They consist in the more scientific use of coal rather 
than in any alteration in the mode of production. I should like to 
emphasise the fact that in my opinion we are at present utilising our 
coal in the most expensive way possible. Only the best qualities 
can be sold—large coal—washed coal—coal free from ash, sulphur 
and the like. Yet we are producing at the pitheads, millions of tons 
annually of coal of inferior quality, judged by present standards, but 
nevertheless of high calorific value. This is the sheerest waste, but 
all attempts by collieries to utilise this fuel at the pit and turn it 
into gas, electricity and by-products, are met by the silent opposition 
of vested interests, or of inertia. Alone, the coal owner cannot force 
the recognition of these facts on the community ; we hear much of the 
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need for smokeless fuel for instance, yet whilst it is the easiest thing 
in the world to produce it, it is perhaps the most difficult thing in the 
world to divorce the householder from his open coal fire. Gas and 
electricity make slow progress because of their high cost in relation to 
the price of raw coal, and until this problem is fairly faced by all 
parties in the community without any regard to tradition, vested 
interest or politics, we shall remain as we are. 
To what are we to attribute this failure to make the conditions of our 
industry approach more closely to the ideal? Are we to rest content 
with blaming the innate characteristics of our race : inertia, and the 
failure to look ahead? I venture to think that our attitude towards 
education has more than a little to do with the question. 
It is a truism that the average standard of intelligence and education 
of all those in whose hands the direction of the industry lies, is that 
of the average individual produced by the community ; whether this 
standard is high enough to maintain our position in the face of world 
competition is open to doubt. The colliery manager of to-day is at any 
rate the product of our normal culture. One is tempted to suggest— 
possibly a biassed view—that only the best should be selected for an 
industry, whose conduct requires perhaps more courage, more skill, 
more character than any other, if only because of the dangerous and 
arduous character of the constant struggle we wage against Nature. 
We find even now regrettable signs of the old conflict and inability 
to find a common viewpoint of the industrialist and the academician, 
both failing to see that selection by character and general fitness must 
precede education. Of recent years the Miners’ Federation has not 
helped by the utilisation of its political power to lower the standard of 
the examination for Mines Department Certificates, and throw these 
open rather to the purely manual worker, than to the real apprentice 
student type. Signs are not, however, wanting that a welcome change 
in the situation is at hand, and that the attitude of the Unions towards 
technical education is changing. 
PerHaps the colliery manager sees most of the game. Himself rather 
a voiceless type, he groans at the apparently utter inability of the general 
community and the politician to understand his problem. He is the 
buffer between the Unions and the shareholders, and gets most of the 
kicks and few of the ha’pence. Ignorant leaders in newspapers and 
stupid letters to the press rouse his ire, and repressive and unpractical 
legislation increase his troubles. Yet after all the real trouble is our 
individualism, the separate viewpoints of coal owners, miners and 
consumers, and the apparent inability to reach acommon understanding. 
Is it too much to hope that the near future may see such a community 
of interest that, unfettered by its present shackles and undisturbed 
by its present distractions, the efforts of all engaged in this great and 
basic industry may be devoted to the concentrated pursuit of efficiency 
and service to the Nation ? 
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Ill. THE SOCIOLOGIST’S WAY. 


“THE COAL CRISIS AND THE FUTURE”: A REVIEW. 
By Mr. Georce SANDEMAN. 


Tue difficulties of the British coal industry are nothing new, but they 
have lately become so formidable that everyone has been forced to 
consider the subject. But as soon as he does so he finds that it is a far 
wider, deeper and more uncertain affair than he had supposed ; he 
finds that it is a matter not more of coal mining than of almost every- 
thing else. It becomes the question of how to carry on our very com- 
plicated and precarious industrial existence ; and from that point it 
widens out to the future questions, how to make the most of the earth’s 
surface ard of its natural powers and resources ; how to free human 
beings, if possible, and to enlarge their capacities and joys ; how to 
make our common home more secure and beautiful; and especially, 
how to attack these problems in a really scientific and organised way. 
It is evident that to narrow enquiry into this coal crisis is to misunder- 
stand it. Considerations of markets, profits, wages and hours, which 
lie on the surface of the matter, pass insensibly into those of mine 
equipment and administration, of finance, of a more scientific and 
economic use of coal and its products, of the wide distribution of 
electrical energy, of smoke-polluted air and public health, of dismal 
mining villages and their tragic population, of alternative occupations 
for miners, and of countless other problems, all of them very technical. 
Enquiry into such a complicated affair must obviously be carried out 
by the co-operation of experts, and their special lines of investigation 
must be co-ordinated into one organic body of conclusions by a general 
scientific study of human social life, that is to say, by the methods of 
sociology. These conceptions led to the publication, early in the 
present year, of a volume of essays from various points of view, entitled 
Tue Coat Crisis AND THE Future: A Stupy or Sociat DisoRDERS 
AND THEIR TREATMENT. We shall attempt here to bring together 
some of the chief conclusions from that work. 


In an inspiring though extremely condensed Introduction to the 
volume, Professor Geddes studies the “ National Transition” now 
in progress, from the crude utilitarian ideas and wasteful methods of 
earlier industrialism, towards high technical efficiency and economy, 
directed by scientific ideals of public welfare. This movement from 
an older to the newer age includes the changes from steam to electric 
power ; from the mere burning of coal to its transformation into mani- 
fold products of great and various value ; and not least from the domin- 
ance of money conceptions, as of cheapness and profit, to the organisa- 
tion of activities of every kind towards the only reasonable end, 
namely, the highest social well-being of every region. The growing 
conscious acceptance of this all-embracing and all-controlling end is the 
great new factor in our time. ~ 
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Tue change in our general way of thinking is indeed more remarkable 
than any improvement in the methods of industry. Political economy, 
which formerly dealt with unreal abstractions, has become ever more 
concrete as it has been influenced first by biological and then by psycho- 
logical conceptions. Education has changed along the same lines 
and for the same reason ; all is moving in the direction of humanism. 
Our generation is conscious of an enormous change, working in- 
exorably like a ferment, with increasing acceleration, through the whole 
mass of our institutions, beliefs and valuations ; irresistible tough 
everywhere opposed ; infinitely beneficent though generally feared. 
It is the emergence of the human spirit, up over the horizon into our 
sky, as the beginning and end of our judgments and of our work. It is 
man as the measure of all things. We have learned that everything else 
is for man, and that man is not for anything else ; and further, that human 
life is for ever inseparable from its root in primitive natural activities, 
from its flower in the manifestation of spirit, and from its fruit in 
the establishment of noble and serene society, or the perfected city. 


IF you imagine, then, an undertaking which does all it can to marshal 
every kind of knowledge, every kind of activity, all natural forces and 
resources, all instincts, tastes and aspirations, all traditional skills and 
customs and relations, all common impulses of love and hope and 
faith, using all these, as the military power uses them for 
defence, but using them in this case in order to liberate and dignify 
human life, you will understand the motive of this volume and of 
others in this series. It is a very high conception. Its effects have 
some of the delightful quality of magic, or perhaps rather, of love. 
It dissolves wicked, old, dangerous ash-heaps, slums, and all kinds of 
solemn humbug and collusion. It rejects the standards of gold, 
power and convention, and takes nothing for supreme but the human 
spirit glowing through actual life. To the social student it gives the 
clearer vision of the artist, so that miner, fisherman and peasant are 
dear to him, not for what they bring to market, but for their human 
contribution to paradise. It scatters the idols of the aged, and pre- 
pares for a world of youth. The “ transition ” seems to accompany 
some new liberation of love, as anyone must realise who has watched 
through the last forty years. Its effect is to make knowledge concrete, 
and action direct. 


THis concreteness and directness are the two points upon which 
Professor Geddes lays chief emphasis, in his learned study of recent 
thought and action. Sciences are tending to come together into living 
unity ; and the peoples of various regions are taking in hand their 
localities and remaking them in order to the highest civilisation. 
Knowledge and practice are being organised together in order to culti- 
vate in each place the best and most characteristic garden of social life 
of which that place and people are capable. This ideal, of regional 
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survey in order to the best possible, or “ Eutopia,” is paramount 
t ut this volume; so that any moment in the transition, such 
as the Coal Crisis, must be interpreted and dealt with under that ideal, 
if we are to understand it at all. For instance, wages and leisure and 
houses are demanded in order to life ; coal is dug, distributed, burned 
or otherwise used, in order to life ; and until in all these matters we 
come down to actual life-values, we are dealing with fictions rather 
than with facts. 


Some PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Various technical studies, which follow, deal with special aspects 
of the coal problem. Professor Desch, of Sheffield, forecasts the 
changes which will be necessary in the methods of mining coal and of 
using it for the production of heat and power. The first economy is 
to save the large amount of inferior coal which is at present left in the 
pits or rejected at the pit mouth as unsaleable ; and the second is, to 
make a more efficient use of the coal now used as fuel. The direct 
burning of raw coal, still generally practised, is altogether condemned, 
because it involves the total loss of many by-products of great value 
to agriculture and to the chemical industries, and inevitably produces 
smoke. The transport of the coal to be burned is also an expensive 
matter. Any proposals for reform should therefore aim at the com- 
plete abolition of the burning of coal, the present methods being 
replaced by the use of electricity, of gas, and of coke, or other smoke- 
less fuel. A practical scheme, which could be gradually effected with 
the least possible disturbance to present conditions, has been drawn 
up in consultation with various experts, and is outlined as follows. 


RaiLways and industrial machinery should be run as far as possible 
by electricity ; but Professor Desch disapyroves of the policy, now 
widely advocated, ef the building of vast power stations, near to large 
centres of population, and generating current by means of coal-fired 
boilers and steam turbines, on the ground that stations of this kind 
are not only very expensive to erect, but they also involve the transport 
of raw coal and the loss of its by-products. It is desirable, rather, 
that coal should be converted into its final products as near to the 
mouth of the pit as possible ; a large coking plant, capable of dealing 
with, say, 4,000,000 tons annually, being established at a convenient 
centre for each group of collieries ; with the ultimate aim of converting 
the whole of the coal which is to be consumed in this country into gas 
and coke, leaving in the raw state only the coal required for export. 
The gas thus produced, which in America and Germany is trans- 
mitted for long distances, such as 100 miles, should be supplied to a 
wide district as an industrial and domestic fuel ; and any excess of 
gas should be converted on the spot, by gas engines, into electric power. 
All coal dust, coke dust and other dross should be used to raise steam 
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and so to generate current ; and the vast quantities of blast furnace 
gas, produced by iron works, should be used by large gas engines, 
again to drive dynamos. The sum of electric power, thus variously 
generated, should be fed into a network of power lines and stations 
throughout the region, so as to favour a wide decentralisation of in- 
dustry. Professor Desch shows that such changes may be brought 
about gradually without revolutionary scrapping of plant, and antici- 
pates that these “‘ central coking plants at the collieries, free to dispose 
of their surplus gas and electric power, would be profitable, while 
they would relieve the railways of one of their heaviest burdens, and 
would facilitate the transition to healthier conditions, both of industry 
and of housing, in the manufacturing areas.” 


Mr. E. Kicsurn Scott contributes another technical study of recent 
developments in the economic use of coal by means of its products 
in the form of gas, coke and electricity. He points out that the modern 
methods of manufacturing gas and electricity are really complementary 
to each other, and that the ideal plant should combine these, producing 
at the same time all possible by-products, including smokeless fuel. 
In this connection he describes a new installation for low temperature 
carbonisation, designed by Mr. R. MacLaurin, and erected by the 
Glasgow Corporation at Dalmarnock, which produces gas and valuable 
oil by-products, as well as a smokeless fuel which burns, in any kind 
of grate, as easily as raw coal. The scheme, which is to be much 
extended in the near future, has special interest as having arisen from 
the direct association of technical experts with the municipal authorities, 
without the intervention of financial or commercial interest of any kind. 
THE hygienic advantages of a better use of coal are discussed by Dr. 
C. W. Saleeby with his usual vigour. Though Britain was pioneer 
in the fight against typhoid and other water-borne diseases, we are 
behind the rest of the modern world in the matter of pure air and sun- 
light, so that our people die in vast numbers from infections which 
may be termed diseases of darkness. Of these, rickets, tuberculosis, 
bronchitis and pneumonia are the chief, and are together responsible 
far a large proportion of our mortality, although by far the greater part 
of this respiratory death-rate is quite preventible now. In the absence 
of adequate water power, coal must continue to be our chief source 
of energy. But the coal must not be burned ; not only because burning 
coal inevitably pollutes the air and cuts off the life-giving and antiseptic 
sunlight, but also because our coal is a priceless store of products of 
great variety and uses, of which probably only a small proportion has 
yet been discovered. The domestic chimney is worse than the indus- 
trial ; it produces far more than half the smoke of our country, and 
that of a more harmful kind, being produced at a lower temperature. 
. There is no real remedy but the radical one, to stop burning coal, and 
to distil it instead, like intelligent beings.” 
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In an article on “ The Planning of a New Coalfield in East Kent,” 
Professor Patrick Abercrombie, President of the Town Planning In- 
stitute, unfolds the Coal problem in its intimate relations to the entire 
interests of a wonderful region. Many must have deplored the dis- 
covery of coal in this historic country, fearing that England’s garden 
would be quickly reduced to a black waste, swarming with stunted 
life. But this study in regional planning will console them, if they 
may hope that its ideas will indeed be carried out against the forces of 
rapacity and apathy. In this case, fortunately, the man of power 
was found on the spot. Lord Milner, who had retired to a country 
house in Kent, seized the opportunity of preparing “‘ a sample of the 
new order of existence.”” He formed an advisory committee, on which 
were represented the local authorities, industrialists, miners and land 
owners, and taught them to “combine together to create a plan, 
instead of striving against each other to produce a chaos.” 


Tue scheme for the new industrial region was of course based upon the 
map of surface relief and of geological strata ; the most suitable sites 
for the pit-heads were located ; speculative estimates were made of 
the amount of coal to be raised annually and of the duration of the coal- 
field ; and the probable destination of the coal was discussed, such as, 
whether it would be exported, or turned into electrical energy, or into 
smokeless fuels and a mass of by-products. From these data an 
estimate was made of the probable future population ; and the question 
arose, how it was to be grouped, whether in many small villages, one 
for each pit, or in a few larger towns, placed so that each should serve 
severa! pits. Many considerations pointed to the latter method, and 
seven or eight new towns were proposed with a total population of 
about 180,000. Provision was made also for the growth of towns 
already existing ; and Canterbury, which lies to the side of the coal- 
field, was recognised as the cultural metropolis of the region. 


Next came the important operation of “ zoning,” or the limitation 
of the use of land to the purposes for which it is most fit. Thus, no 
houses may be built on low-lying land, nor within half a mile of the 
pit-heads ; the local authorities are to purchase large sites for the 
new towns, and all residential building will be restricted to these areas ; 
so that all increment value will go to the general public, and the un- 
spoiled countryside will remain entirely rural. New roads and 
railways were planned out, port facilities were projected ; open spaces, 
playing fields and beautiful resorts were linked up into a regional park 
system ; and finally, regulations were outlined for the methods of 
working the pits. “The whole projected plan,” says Professor 
Abercrombie, “ is based upon the assumption that industry is to be 
conducted in a dignified and orderly manner.” And again, “ The 
plan itself is an economic one: i.e., if the right thing is done with 
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sufficient boldness at the start, and a stand taken against old and waste- 
ful methods, the plan will justify itself on financial grounds as well as 
in social results.” 


Tue ConpITIONS OF EvuToPIAN REPAIR AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


IN a series of six essays of profound interest, Mr. Branford studies the 
various factors in the renewal and perfecting of civic life. «The prac- 
tical problem is taken to be that of organising together the several 
economic and ethical systems arising from definite primitive occupa- 
tions—hunter, shepherd, peasant, miner, forester, fisherman. We 
have in the modern city representatives of all these types or ways of 
thinking and acting ; these are the moral elements in every society ; 
and we have to deal with these tendencies so as to direct them to a 
high common end. 

In Economies: Real and Fictitious, the woodman, ancestor of the 
engineer, whose gift is every economy of energies, is shown as lending his 
skill indifferently to successive masters. The engineer has worked 
in turn for the manufacturer, financier and military chief, but is now 
called in to advise how to make the most of our national coal energies. 
His estimates, in the Report of the Coal Conservation Committee, 
show that the mere reform of first converting into electric current all 
coal to be used for power, would result in a gain equal to the 
addition to industry of 160,000,000 workers,—a vast increase of 
the national dividend. Real economies of this order are vividly 
coritrasted with false economies dictated by merely pecuniary vision, 
such as the notable act of the National Committee of post-war economy, 
in advising, for a paltry saving, the disbanding of the Afforestation 
Commission, whose work promised incalculable values in timber and 
in social life. Under war pressure we had to see truly, because we 
had to integrate all particulars into a single supreme purpose ; but 
when again at ease, ignoring the supreme purpose, that of making 
Eutopia, which ought to integrate our lives into majesty and weal, 
and must be made to do so, we returned in general to seeking each 
his own gain, or to the mentality of the hunter. “ The strife of in- 
dividuals and classes, for opportunity, privilege, power, must be 
replaced by a concerted struggle of personalities and communities in 
generous rivalry towards the readjustment of population and environ- 
ment,” i.e., to the Hellenic ideal of the noble citizen in the perfected city. 


Why is it that so many projects of utmost importance, such as afforesta- 
tion, coal conservation and the like, have no practical result ? Because, 
says Mr. Branford, we fail to study economy of emotion, thought and 
imagination. This is the subject of The Conservation of Spiritual 
Resources, an impressive analysis of woeful disintegration, ‘‘ Workshop, 
school, university, cloister, temple, and forum, are adrift, each in 
paralysing isolation. The agencies which should combine to evoke, 
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to compose and to realise the vision integral, fritter their energies in 
unrelated specialisms or in lifeless abstractions. ‘Thus do our cultural 
institutions become facile instruments of reversionary—even per- 
versionary—trends.” A similar disorganisation invades personal life, 
so that most people actually lead double lives, with consequent frustra- 
tion and hypocrisy. There are personal ends to be served, such as 
making a living, winning wealth or popularity, and so on ; there is also 
a civic end, the service of the community ; these two ends do not in 
fact coincide ; so there already is your double life. To conceal this 
disharmony, rather than to remove it, we set up agitations, of one kind 
or another, for sporadic social reforms ; and these constitute the vast 
miscellany of contemporary “ movements” and “ causes.” This 
waste of labour, imagination and emotion, due to unsatisfied impulse 
towards that priceless, single, ardent, luminous life, which we know 
is somehow ours if we could only find it, grows ever swifter and more 
insane. With furious satire Mr. Branford sketches the Vanity Fair of 
modern life and its “‘ culture,”’ and exposes the fallacy which underlies 
its rush and clamour. It goes “on the assumption that life consists 
of parts which can be prepared separately, then assembled and put 
together after the fashion of the engineer’s fitting-shop. That infidelity 
is tantamount to a denial of life’s unity. In the days when this denial 
was called atheism, the guardians of holiness (i.e., of wholeness made 
sacred) were wont boldly to predict black disaster as the inductable 
price of its violation.” These “ guardians ” for some reason fail us 
nowadays ; their spirit is admirable, but their equipment obsolescent. 
The holy war is in fact left to students of modern affairs, such as the 
psychologist and sociologist ; and their attack is converging “ on two 
major points : first, an indictment of the machine-industry, under the 
utilitarian price-system, for its monstrous extravagance, as in running 
costs ; next, an impeachment of the pecuniary culture, for subcon- 
sciously promoting fracture of personality ; because its survival depends 
on the stimulating of tendencies to reversion.” So much for des- 
tructive policy. What about construction? For surely we do not 
want more and better Sheffields and Glasgows, improved even to the 
perfection of their kind. No. We first need viston, and for this 
need an institution analogous to the cloister, a place for quiet intense 
vision, where, as it were, a picture of the possible fulfilment of life 
might grow, a picture to compose all values and to awake the loyalty 
and devotion of the people. 


Dreams of Perfection and the Burden of Evil, and the succeeding essay, 
The Elemental Malady of Civilisation, are studies on the one hand of 
creative vision and inspiring daydream, and on the other. of evil which 
darkens, deludes and destroys. ‘ Vision of fulfilment” (which in 
part corresponds to “ faith’) is the saving grace ; “ defective and 
illusory vision of life-fulfilment is the mainspring of evil.” Vision 
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of fulfilment integrates, or makes whole, the life of individual and 
community ; its defect delivers you over to the cult of some abstraction, 
as a substitute for vision, which becomes a damning illusion. Thus, 
philosophers worship thought, scientists worship knowledge, business 
men worship money, and we all worship se//. It is useless to deal 
piecemeal with evils ; we must get at the radical dismemberment and 
even pollution of the inner life. And always, “the positive and 
creative principle of healing remains constant : it consists in charging 
the mind with a vision of fulfilment at once thrilling and cathartic.” 
The vision is indeed latent in every generation, for youth has always 
its dream of perfection ; but this soon fades away into murky medioc- 
rity, because it is not worked at seriously and composed into a harmony 
of practicable regional ideals. 

Waar, then, is to be our method? Each of the original, natural, 
rustic types of life, such as that of the shepherd or fisherman, has 
its own inveterate impulses and ideals, eternally fresh and vigorous. 
See how the fisherman, for instance, is trained all his life in knowledge, 
skill, fortitude and patience ; how familiar he is with the majesty of 
sky and sea; how intimate with death! Think how the vikings of 
his breed mastered our lands and became the ruling people of every 
western country. Or how the Pope is throned on the chair of the 
fisherman, and wears the fisherman’s ring. Or how that same fisher- 
man was first to see the vision of a common humanity in which there 
is to be no distinction of clean and unclean. Consider what part 
the fisherman’s mind has played in history. So does each type of 
natural rustic life contribute its own indispensable element, its own 
valour, its peculiar kind of intelligence ; and the issue of civilisation is 
to bring to flower, in each city, the original rustic life of its region. 
Shepherd and peasant, whose genius is to cherish and to order life, 
must dominate ; but each of the others, forester, fisherman, miner 
and hunter, adds the rich infusion of his character. That is why, to 
raise true citizens, we should train each boy and lad in all these elemental 
labours and experiences ; let him tend sheep on the hills that for the 
rest of his days he may be at heart a shepherd of his people. This, 
as Wordsworth knew, is the basis of true culture ; the rest is an elabor- 
ate pretence of civilisation, but inwardly reverting to barbarism. 
“Wuere there is no vision the people perish.” But can we show 
vision at work, or as it might be made to work, in practical affairs ; 
as for instance, in this coal crisis? This Mr. Branford does in Miners 
and their Milieu, a study of the miner’s character, and especially of his 
generosity and courage, of which the world has known many examples. 
Miners are imaginative and impressionable men, owing to the vivid 
contrast between their grim work below and the free hours under the 
sky ; and are ready with extraordinary heroism, as also, on occasion, 
with the most sordid selfishness ; the determining factor being just 
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the presence, or absence, of vision ; the working for an intelligible 
and worthy social purpose, or for a mere wage. Here as well as else- 
where, for vision and for true life, we chiefly need to abandon the 
senile money-economy for the “‘ creative economy of work touched 
by social purpose and illumined by the play impulse.” We need 
“ the spirit of the guild.” 

THAT spirit is well shown in the story of 3,000 Brisbane miners, who 
provided the children of the city with playgrounds, by their own labour 
and at their own cost ; and in another, of Yorkshiremen who installed 
through their own village electric light driven by water power from 
a disused reservoir. It is shown in the supreme courage and self- 
sacrifice revealed by every mining disaster, and in the superb record 
of miners in the recent war. It is shown in their fraternal cult of 
music, choral and instrumental ; and again, in their common loyalty in 
privations. In substance, they are grand fellows, with the character- 
istic grandeur of miners. They respond greatly to any true and 
creative vision. Their call for nationalisation of the mines was of this 
nature ; for they had seen what the State could do in affairs of war, 
and desired its control of industry in place of the malign control by 
money interests. In the absence of vision, on the other hand, they are 
easy victims of the predatory motive, and utterly careless of the general 
good. So we come back to the supreme, urgent, practical problem— 
how to achieve and communicate Vision. 

“To introduce into a man’s daily work those elements of unanimity, 
honour and sentiment, so scorned by the classical economists, is to 
liberate within him the energy of a giant and the resolution of a paladin.”’ 
Precisely. We all remember how the war did this, at the front, and 
in the factory, and in the home. Mr. Branford studies this in the 
final essay, Back to Economics, where he interprets the war as “ an 
unwitting endeavour, a purblind effort, to pass from the dull and 
mechanical Victorian peace to one that is real and constructive, vital 
and evocatory,in a word,eutopian.” The Victorian ideal was money- 
profit ; but the war was one vast object lesson in production chiefly 
for communal use. Prices tended more and more to be fixed on a just 
basis, and every labourer’s work was recognised as doing him honour. 
People of every class were ready to sacrifice their goods, their desires, 
even their rights, to the all-transcending common purpose. For the 
first time, the iife of the workers was expanded by ample income. All 
these and other benefits should be secured to us in the future peace, if 
we can find a “ moral equivalent ” for war. 

A NECEssaRY step lies through the socialising of banking and finance. 
The Victorian era gave us a marvellous technique of credit for co- 
ordinating the processes of trade and industry, and thereby directing 
the economic activities of communities ; and it gave us, in the second 
place the product of this technique applied to the purposes of personal 
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gain. That is to say: it gave us the art of banking and finance, and 
left us with an overwhelming burden of legalised paper claims as a 
mortgage on present work and on posterity. This burden may or 
may not be dealt with some day in a drastic way; but the people 
must at least master, and apply to creative and regenerative social 
ends, the technique of credit. Banking and finance must be studied 
as a vital organ of life and evolution. 


Our practical problem is, to advance from a centralised finance, in- 
dividual, competitive, nationalist, to a decentralised or regional finance, 
co-operative, social, civic. Our method must be that of clear study, 
restating the monetary and credit problem in commonsense terms, 
followed by concrete and patient experiment. Our mood must be 
that of “ the militant economy of war, but now addressed to the needs 
and aspirations of life, rural and urban, personal and communal.” 


We may reasonably foresee the renewal of village life by aid of the 
“‘ socialised banker,” who would in fact be director of its activities. 
He would bring technical knowledge of various kinds to bear on 
the possibilities of the place; revive old industries and suggest 
new undertakings ; bring electric light and power into farms and 
cottages ; develop co-operative banking and co-partnership finance ; 
liberate the inhabitants to keener energy and wider sympathy. His 
policy in the administration of credit would be directed by the ideal 
of life-values, and not by that of commercial profit. And the same 
great work, though in far more complex conditions, will be carried on 
by the urban banker also, who instead of serving money will make 
money serve the life of the people and of the city. 


Let us conclude by quoting in full a paragraph which well gives Mr. 
Branford’s position. “ Our monetary system, our productive system, 
our political system, have somehow broken loose, and each gone off 
on its own. And is not the same true in large measure of our Educa- 
tional system, our Literature, Art, Science and Religion? There is 
something radically wrong with our civilisation, and we have no 
clear idea of what it is. Admit these affirmations of errancy, and it 
follows that the economies of industry, banking and finance, the politics 
of statecraft, the sciences of nature, the lore of humanism, and all other 
specialised cultures are in themselves vain guides to thought and action. 
In isolation they are each an abstraction awaiting the quickening breath 
of a vital unity. In older and more venerable phrasing, our supreme 
need is a vision of life abundant. But to do its work in contemporary 
society the vision of fulfilment must be verifiable and integral. In 
other words it must be at once individual and communal, and be 
approximately realisable in the here and now, i.e., it must be 
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Part ll. THE BACKGROUND OF SURVIVAL AND 
TENDENCY EXPOSED IN AN EXHIBITION 
OF MODERN IDEAS.* 


I. THe PReseNT AS A TRANSITION. 


In an Exhibition of Modern Ideas every recognised school of thought 
must have its due place ; and, moreover, be presented in such a manner 
as to compel the accord of moderate partisans, yet justify the criticism 
of fair-minded opponents. Our Exhibition should thus afford the 
plain man of these bewildering times some clue, some Ariadne thread, 
with which to grope his way through the labyrinth of current ideas. 
The stupendous phantasmagoria of what we call modern civilisation 
cannot be merely chaotic, but may be, must be, viewed in some orderly 
way. So at least the sociologist, of all men, is bound to assume. 
But in thus postulating some degree of Order, Sequence, Filiation, 
Purpose, in a field where these phenomena are by no means manifest 
on the surface of things, but rather the contrary, the sociologist is 
conscious of a whole series of assumptions. Of such assumptions some 
are deliberate elements in a scheme of methodic research, One of 
these major hypotheses on which the civic sociologist works is that 
of the PRresENT aS A TRANSITION. But this idea of Transition, in its 
definite historic sense, is not altogether easy to grasp, still less to apply 
in the here and now of our own times. Historians, to be sure, have 
long been familiarising us with the concept of cultural phases in- 
terrupted by transitional periods. But they have, as yet, failed to 
apply this master-concept in any clear interpretative way to recent 
history and contemporary events. And sociologists, who might have 
been expected to develop Comte’s systematic views of historic Filiation, 
have, as a body, so far contributed little or nothing to this topic, which 
must be deemed central to their own science if the essential subject 
matter of sociology be Man’s Social Heritage. 


Past phases in the making of humanity have been punctuated by 
Transitions of which (strange to reflect) perhaps the best known one is 
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that of which no written record exists. Not the least triumph of 
science is to have worked out a picture to which fresh details are added 
daily of gains and losses in what would appear to have been Man’s 
first great change in his general mode of life. And it is not without 
igni that the anthropologist’s view of transition from the 
Paleolithic Era to the Neolithic has been rapidly absorbed into general 
knowledge without those hindering controversies with existing faiths 
and theories of life, which marked earlier disturbances of accepted 
opinion. 
Every educated person is now familiar with the notion of an Old 
Stone Age and a New one, the earlier characterised by few and rough 
implements, roughly used by a rude people, the second by more 
varied tools, of better shape and finer edge, often of exquisite material 
and polish. We know that these neolithic tools and weapons were 
wielded more skilfully, by a people of higher type, better bred and 
better nourished ; and that these, albeit of less hunting and militant 
life, but of pacific agricultural skill, prevailed in every way in the 
struggle for existence ; thanks not only to more advanced arts, but 
perhaps, and above all, to the higher status of woman. This dis- 
tinction of Paleolithic and Neolithic ages and men, having passed into 
the terminology of social science, and even into current speech, may 
we not, similarly, focus the largely analogous progress, which is so 
observable in what we have been wont to generalise too crudely as 
the modern Industrial Age? All are agreed that the discoveries and 
inventions of this recent and contemporary period of history constitute 
an epoch of material advance only paralleled, if at all, in magnitude 
and significance, by those of prehistory with its shadowy Promethean 
figures. And our current advance fron: a lower industrial civilisation 
towards a higher assuredly demands definite characterisation, and this 
may be broadly expressed as from an earlier or Paleotechnic phase, 
towards a later or more advanced Neotechnic one. In briefest defini- 
tion, the essential change may be indicated as from a comparatively 
crude and wasteful technic age, characterised by coal, steam, and cheap 
machis:e products, and a corresponding quantitative ideal of ‘‘ progress 
in weaith and population,” towards a finer civilisation, characterised 
by the wider command, yet greater economy, of natural energies, by 
the predominance of electricity, and by the increasing victory of an 
ideal of qualitative progress, expressed in terms of skill and art, of 
hygiene and of education, of social polity and ethical aspiration. 


WITH this notion, then, of Transition from a Paleotechnic to a Neo- 
technic Order implicit in the very nature of the Industrial Age, let us 
pass on to scheme the general lay-out of our Exhibition. The illus- 
trative material used for such an experimental demonstration is of the 
kind that any one can gather at short notice, and at little cost. Books 


and prints, pictures, photographs, portraits, pictorial postcards, are 
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more or less obtainable. Rough sketches and diagrams are easily 
made ; and, when all other illustrative material fails, the mere writing 
of names and dates on a sheet of paper serves to fill a gap for the time 
being. Sometimes models, as of towns or buildings, of organisms or 
of machinery, can be roughly made or borrowed from a friendly 
curator ; and all, needless to say, with gain of vividness. 


NExT as to space available, let us make no more demand than for a 
single room of moderate size and the partial use of two adjacent rooms. 
On the accompanying plan of a type exhibition, the central room is 
approached by a passage and doorway on the left, and beyond these 
are indicated the two supplementary rooms, each by its adjacent wall 
only.. The central room let us divide into an upper, or (say) northern, 
part to display the characteristic ideas and purposes, impulses and 
activities, of the past and passing Paleotechnic Order, and the lower 
or southern portion we will use for a corresponding set of Exhibits 
illustrative of the incipient Neotechnic Order. 


In the two supplementary rooms (indicated on the plan to the left 
or east side) space is needed but for a few books and perhaps a picture 
or two, to make manifest, in symbolic rather than realistic fashion, 
the Guardians of the Modern Portal. Who are these doorkeepers at 
the passage from the Renaissance and the Reformation into the Indus- 
trial Age ? They are, in more passive attitude, on one side the Hu- 
manist Heritage of Religion, Literature and Art ; on the other, stand- 
ing with assertive mien, the Natural Sciences. For the latter it will 
be sufficient portrayal to gather some specimens of the initiative 
books ; Darwin’s Oricin or Species and Lyell’s PrrnciP_es, are easily 
procured, and if others such as Newton’s Principia, Descartes’ ON 
METHOD, Vesalius’ ON THE FABRIC OF THE HUMAN Bopy, Copernicus’ 
On THE REVOLUTIONS oF CELEsTIAL Bopigs, and Bacon’s GREAT 
RENEWAL, cannot be borrowed, then these and other representative 
works can be indicated by Titles and Authors with dates and perhaps 
descriptive notes, written on cards. Of the corresponding books in 
the Humanist room, the selection is not so easy. But about the 
essentials most would agree. We need, first of all perhaps, a set of 
volumes to stand for Modern Poetry. And if the great modern poets 
from Spenser and Shakespeare to Tennyson, Browning and their 
successors (to name those of England only) be conceived as secular, 
we must reserve a place for the sacred literatures of the Inner Life. 
And for these, what better choice than the later Hebrew Prophets and the 
New Testament as rendered into the superb English of our Authorised 
Version? That these sacred writings are in spirit and intention 
essentially “‘ modern ” few would deny ; and the same may be claimed 
for books of that higher mysticism which developes the medizval 
tradition ; for instance, the writings of St. Teresa, as in her famous 
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Way oF PerFEcTION. Finally, to represent the social and political 
ideals of the Humanists, we need Plato’s Repustic, More’s Utopia, 
Bacon’s New ATLANTIS, and to stand for their later and contemporary 
successors let us add Mr. H. G. Wells’ Utopian Tritocy. This 
whole collection of books, religious and secular, requires a single label. 
What shall it be? In so far as “‘ harmony of soul ” is the ideal of human 
perfection here set forth, we might apply the word Eupsychics as a 
general title, since that term comes from the social and mental sciences 
to supplement and correct Eugenics or the cult of bodily perfection, 
which would appear to be the characteristic aspiration of the Natural 
Sciences. 


II. From PALEOTECHNIC TO NEOTECHNIC. 


RETURN now to the main room and consider the details of arrangement 
for exhibition of the respective Paleotechnic and Neotechnic phases 
of the Industrial Age. By way of beginning, recall that “ Return to 
Nature ” out of which historically arose the modern progress of the 
experimental sciences, and their subsequent application to industry. 
Thus the Natural Science volumes of our ante-room are really the 
initial Exhibit of the Industrial Age, since they stand for the scientific 
ongins of Machine Production, and of the Industrial Revolution 
accordingly. ‘The several tables which exhibit the Paleotechnic phase 
of the Industrial Age offer an outline indication of the progress of 
machine industry, with its accompanying thought, its resultant pro- 
ductior, and its social effects, great in increasing wealth and well-being, 
yet in depressing life also. 

Tue first exhibit must of course show the Inventors ; and so primarily 
Watt, but with Arkwright, Hargreaves, and the other main creators 
of Machine Industry. The corresponding developments—first of the 
Factory Age and next of the Railway Age—have to be made clear, as 
also the association of industries with science. With this industrial 


progress grew up the congruent doctrines of Economics, from Adam . 


Smith, onwards, through Ricardo to the Mills, and subsequent ex- 
pression by writers without number. This succession of economists 
may be indicated by portraits on the wall above the table. 


Tue whole set of tables along this wall thus culminates in a present- 
ment of the Paleotechnic Town as fundamentally Slum ; including 
Semi-slum and Super-slum,* of middle and upper class respectively. 


* For fuller ification of the terms, “ semi-slum "’ and “ super- 
shun,” sect Geddes’ ¢ F ccaagree gy Ladin . 116-141. See also Chapter 
sabak aclu ond colle demona ay oy aE Be 
which collects and vividly 
popular, domestic and civic life wrought by the Industrial Revolution. Graphic 
and pictorial evidence of the same is presented in the itinerant “ Crrigs Exnp!- 
TION ” of the Outlook Tower, Edinburgh. 
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This line of progress is crowned by a curtained shrine of which the 
picture is appropriately Watt’s “ Mammon.” 


Now pass to the opposite table and wall on the other side of a window 
indicated in the diagram by a break in the top line. The space here 
available, let us divide between paleotechnic Philosophy and Politics. 
Reciprocal to Watt’s ‘‘ Mammon ” as the perfect symbol of paleotechnic 
industry, may be set up Descartes’ “‘ Automaton” as one of the earliest 
images, and still appropriate, for the paleotechnic philosophy and poli- 
tics of which it became parent. We need busts or portraits of the main 
succession of philosophers in whom that doctrine culminated, above 
all Paley (with his deity as super-mechanic), and with Malthus, Darwin 
and Spencer, as, in a real sense, continuators of Paley, however uncon- 
scious of their spiritual réle. And as representative types for this 
paleotechnic philosophy and its politics—which centre on the linked 
couple “ Individual and State ”’—take Rousseau for predominance 
of the Individual, and Hegel for emphasis on the State. Innumerable 
might be the references to minor thinkers who have cast their dust 
on one side or other of this ever oscillating balance. + 


On the table of Politics will be shown indications of the Liberal, Im- 
perial and Financial phases in the concrete ; and on the wall their 
dominant thinkers: as Siéyes and Bentham for the founders of 
Liberalism. Then, on the table, for the Imperial regime, Napoleon, 
followed by Bismarck and Crispi, Rhodes and Chamberlain. On the 
wall are the Imperialist Historians such as Thiers, Seeley, Mommsen 
and Treitzschke. For the Financial order, on the table of things 
concrete, put pictures of the Bank and the Stock Exchange with their 
palatial facades conspicuous in the great industrial towns as well as in 
metropolitan capitals. On the wall above, put the names (or portraits) 
of what used to be called the “ Austrian school,” with their followers 
and successors, in Cambridge and elsewhere, who have linked up 
economics with the psychology of hedonism. This line of “ applied 
psychology ” has developed two main branches. One culminates in 
those theorists of economics who see in our banking and exchange 
system the central and supreme economic activity. The other has 
developed a psychology of Advertisement, of Salesmanship, of Business 





tit will be seen from the diagram on p. 209 and the descriptive note on the exhibits 
of paleotechnic philosophy and politics that reference is made only to the three 
main parties and pg cage of conventional politics : (a) Liberal, (6) Imperial 
(including “of course To Unionist), eg (c) “ Financial.” For simplicity 
of presentment, the pro roletrian or imourgent versions of each of these three 
conventional political groups were omii And while, since 1911, Radicalism 
rad mace theca slap sm hen Nmene yet Socialism and and Anarchist- 


focus. For a fuller analysis and presentment of the -war political situation 
see Branford’s WatrHerwarp ? HELL or EvTopiA 1-49 (Leplay House 
Press); and Branford and Geddes’ Our SoctaL 5 lnm ony PP. 13-75 
(Williams & Norgate Ltd.). 
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Management, and of “ Efficiency” tests in general. ‘Taylor’s “ system” 
and Miinsterberg’s laboratory tests for tramway drivers are well- 
known examples of this order. In calling such tests psycho-physical, 
these psychologists betray their unconscious bias towards a material 
view of the mind, for the tests are obviously of a kind that should be 
called physico-psychic. 
FInaLLy, linking the two sides of our main room, at the north end, 
may be suggested the essentials of paleotechnic Education, with its 
State regulation. Concreteness can be given to the ideas in this part 
of the room by the four model buildings shown on the plan. These 
representative edifices are the Factory for Industry, and the Barrack for 
Empire. And congruent with these is the Elementary School ; which 
tends to combine the bad qualities of both factory and barrack ; its 
curriculum, ranging between arithmetic and drill, as befits the victims 
and victimisers, of Finance. Finally, the Prison in the middle supplies 
the too prominent social linkages for the other three. The corres- 
pondence of these four institutions with the main divisions of modern 
society are also instructive. The Factory is for and of the People ; 
and the School aims, in its conscious purpose, at the preparation of a 
Directive Class, and, in unconscious intention, at the making of minds 
docile to the interests of that class. The Barrack has long been 
prominent as the main institution of the Imperial order, and through 
its ideal of military glory, has supplied the appropriate emotional 
drive. Finally,the Prison, with its isolated cells of enforced contem- 
plation, it is not very hard to see, isa Protestant and modern form of the 
Cloister, indeed that most conscientiously developed within the paleo- 
technic phase, which we have, as yet, witnessed since the great spoliation. 


Scuoot and Factory, Barrack and Gaol, thus viewed in social inter- 
action, are institutional forms precisely adjusted to the dominant 
situation. They are the real and authentic representative institutions 
of the Paleotechnic Age. They are the respective moulds of its 
characteristic Chiefs and People, “‘ Emotionals” and “ Intellectuals.” 
These four perennial types, manifested in their contemporary variants, 
are presented in the accompanying pictures. Here we see, 
pourtrayed with the uncanny fidelity of science, the (relatively) 
undifferentiated InprvipuALs spawned in the Paleotechnic State. 
(And who amongst us escapes the crushing impress of its stamp, for 
we are all members one of another ?) And with their infelicitous 
sameness of mind and manners, of vestment and gesture, goes 
naturally a correspondingly mechanical uniformity in the style of 
buildings that house these repressed and regimented individuals 
and their jejune institutions. This structural monotony is also 
exposed, with diagrammatic veracity, in the illustrations. It helps 
to explain the subsequent architectural throwback to an ornate 
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Palladianism of the Banks and other characteristic erections of 
Business and Finance so riotously generated in the later Paleo- 
technic phase. 

Note finally, how this whole paleotechnic process tends to anarchy and 
revolt, witness the Russian Rebellion of 1905-7 as its type and also 
herald. The characteristic feature of that suppressed Rebellion was 
a sharpening polarisation of the community into a Party of Reaction 
and a Party of Revolution. And these antithetic tendencies we see as 
general features of the paleotechnic process everywhere throughout 
the Western world. Everywhere there tends to arise a certain coales- 
cence of the conventional parties (Liberal, Imperial, Financial) ranged 
against revolutionary parties (Radical, Socialist, Anarchist-communist).* 
Hence in every nation under the unredeemed Industrial Era dread 
possibilities of recurrent crises, arrests, wars, reversions and all the 
host of obstacles that hinder a peaceful movement from Paleotechnic 
to Neotechnic in our Modern Transition. 


TURNING to more hopeful symptoms we note, on our plan, midway 
between the Paleotechnic and Neotechnic sections of the room, there 
stands the fireplace. It may serve as symbol at once of paleotechnic 
activities and neotechnic progress. For its coal, consumed so waste- 
fully, alike as regards heat and smoke, is typically paleotechnic, while 
that is also a representative subject for economics ; and the carbon 
filament for light is a type of electric invention. 


On the right-hand side of the fireplace, to balance the more pungent 
critics (such as Thorstein Veblen) of the paleotechnic order and the 
multitude of revolutionists and anarchists which it has thrown up, are 
placed Ruskin, Morris and other pioneers of the new order, the heralds 
of the neotechnic dispensation to which we may now pass. 
Wiru but a glance at the two tables in the middle of the room—the 
large one devoted to Paleotechnic Evils, and the smaller to Neotechnic 
Education—we pass on to the four parallel tables occupying the lower 
part of the room. On these are presented an indication of the growth 
of neotechnic endeavours. To start with, let us consider the two 
tables to the right. Together they are labelled “ Eutechnics.” On 
the first are marked out three divisions, for Physical, Biological and 
Social exhibits respectively. Characteristic applications of electric 
power, as by Kelvin and Edison, Marconi and Ferranti, are first indicated 
on the table, and on the wall the development of corresponding economic 
*In rort (the date of this text, as already mentioned) the Russian Revolution of 
1905-6 was the best available illustration. To-day may be gore the Sinn Fein 


Rebellion of 1916 and its subsequent events as more intelligible 

as variants of this type. Wir cele. edeeecheraeek lessememion toe 
suggestively to the present Indian, Egyptian, Chinese and general European 
unrest ; all are thus seen as characteristic outcomes of the Industrial Revolution, 
as also, i tendencies throughout “Europe towards, the Polaraaton of Palit 
sequent es Europe towards the polarisation of ith 
parties into rival Fascist and Communist Camps. 
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thought. Those economists, from Jevons to Van Hise, who have paid 
attention to the Conservation of Resources have here their place. 
Finally, this line of neotechnic evolution culminates in examples of 
contemporary art, in which technical excellence is mainly aimed at. 
NExtT comes the table for the Biological group of studies and students, 
notably Pasteur standing for Hygiene,and Galton for Eugenics. 
(Heckel may well stand for various stark endeavours to apply elemen- 
tary biological ideas, somewhat naively, to the whole sphere of human 
discourse and affairs.) Correspondingly on the wall are the experi- 
mental Psychologists, with Wundt at their head. Finally at the end 
of this table the modern beginnings of Sociology from Vico, and 
Montesquieu, to Le Play, and onwards to Westermarck ; and similarly 
with portraits, from Comte to Durkheim, Lester Ward, Albion Small, 
Hobhouse, on the wall, to represent the main initiatives and recent 
endeavours towards generalisation. 
On this table also follows a presentment of : (a) remedial and preven- 
tive measures towards social betterment ; (b) the ordered application 
of natural resources towards rural development—for which Sir Horace 
Plunkett is taken as representative ; and (c) the convergence of both 
these movements towards Town Planning, Regional Planning, and 
that co-ordination of town and country which we may call Civic Design. 
Ir will be observed that this wall and table express the customary 
classification of the sciences, from Comte to Spencer ; and hence 
retain its exclusive order : that from the fundamental or preliminary 
sciences, physical and chemical, towards the social, mental and moral, 
but without realising the reverse order. Thinkers in this phase thus 
begin with physics, and thence go on to biology; thence again to 
sociology, but not conversely. Yet even the advance from physics 
through biology and psychology to sociology is seldom completed, 
for most, even among men of science, become arrested at a pre- 
sociological stage, with consequent lapse into political empiricisms 
and other quicksands of a popular thought which is no better than 
naif folklore. 
Now pass to the immediately parallel table. The idea here is to 
indicate movements congruent with the scientific advances just shown. 
For example, there are books by the more humane Economists, Ruskin, 
Marshall and Ingram, Hobson, Gide and Rist, &c. Then come the 
Pacifists, from Grotius to Jean de Bloch and onward, and next to these 
the advancing Jurists, e.g., Macdonnell, Duguit, Charmont, &c. All 
these are placed opposite the sociological table. From this we have 
reserved the psychologists (e.g., Tarde, McDougall, Graham Wallas, 
&c.), so as to connect with the educational psychologists like William 
James, John Dewey and Stanley Hall. In continuity with these are 
the Pragmatists. Finally, concluding this table, appear the Vitalists, 
biologists and philosophers, culminating in Bergson, Driesch, Upward, 
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Eucken and others expressing kindred ideas. Ward, and others of the 
best Gifford lecturers, can here be introduced. 

CONNECTING those two tables, and contrasting in perspective with that 
of the Paleotechnic room, are Tolstoi and Nietzsche—of course each con- 
sidered at his best—as two different, yet complementary, idealists of a 
higher education, the socialised and the individualistic respectively. 
Tue scheme of these two tables will now be readily grasped. The 
underlying conception is to present the nowadays incipient Industry 
and Economics along with the incipient Politics and Philosophy, as 
a congruent fourfold development. And, moreover, to present it in 
such a way as to invite a comparison with the similar fourfold exhibition 
of the old Industry and its Economics, the old Politics and its Philosophy. 
This incipient system seems in antithesis to the earlier one, yet the two 
have been broadly continuous historically and intellectually, and as 
yet for the most part the latter maintains the same logical procedure. 
For the neotechnic order, in its present and incipient phase, stiil 
usually proceeds from the physical to the vital, and from the vital to 
the social. Its first concern is with technique, then with health, and 
thereafter with social ideals. Its most popular watchword—* Effi- 
ciency ”—fairly expresses its bias towards physical considerations. 
Similarly its most prominent philosophy, of Pragmatism, makes useful- 
ness the test of truth. Its zsthetics, and even its ethics, worked out 
in terms of “ values,” betrays unconsciously the economic foundations 
implicit in its thought. Hence this whole neotechnic movement, so 
far as this phase goes, has been labelled “ Eutechnics ” in our plan. 
This pervasive bias towards technique is not in itself to be deprecated ; 
it is “a legitimate materialism”: legitimate, that is, provided due 
allowance is made for the reverse process from social ideals to life and 
from life to technology. In other words, we postulate the physical 
and temporal approach as fundamental ; but, as supreme, the spiritual, 
social and vital approach. In many aspects of the incipient neo- 
technic order, there may be discerned signs of this approaching spiritual 
and vital supremacy. The leaven of this ferment will be examined in 
the next section. 


III. Vrraism, Recent AND RENASCENT.* 
Tue old vitalists had their “ principles ” of Life, their “ vital fluids,” 
their essences and quintessences. Modern vitalism, of course, is in 
* This inserted in the f h i 
the original verson. "ie prntd rom te MS" dred in sor? fo © 
book with Geddes, as yet incomplete. SMuiacs to updates cad stioer. 
This explanauon is needed i only t the “ we and “ ours "of the tex 


n this section summary of Geddes’ life-theory, see T, 
“The Mapping of | Life, ms the Socio.ocicaL Review of July, 1924 2 (Vl. VI. 


No. - 193-203); also Geddes and Thomson, BioLocy, 
Uniewely Library (Williams & Norgate Ltd.). ¥ 
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kinship, almost in continuity, with these ; the mechanists think this 
is above all in indefiniteness. Only too much continuity they see from 
Descartes to Huxley, or again to Schafer. For in opposition to the 
lucid mechanical and physico-chemical analysis of the long dominant 
school, the vitalists too much but offer them an imponderable and 
intangible directive archzus, a mere unknown quantity, an undeter- 
mined x. The subtle physiology of Dr. John Haldane, or the ingeni- 
ous mingling of embryological research with metaphysical entelechy 
of Driesch, thus alike leave the experimentalists of London, Cambridge 
or Edinburgh as unconvinced as ever. And though speculative 
viopsychological amateurs like Sir Oliver Lodge, and still more that 
most brilliant of metaphysicians, Bergson, have each their audiences, 
popular and academic, the stricter biologists remain for the most 
unconvinced, indeed as scientific men they are largely bound to continue 
sceptical. Even Bergson’s genius impels him at times to larger drafts 
on the biological bank of facts than his assets there enable him to meet. 
HENCE arises the need of some fresh treatment of the controversy, some 
renewal of it from another approach ; and for this we have happily 
a beginning. It begins as a return to the conception of life now 
postulated neither as mechanism nor yet as mystery. 


To become science vitalism must escape indefiniteness. It must even 
aspire to constitute a veritable Calculus of Life, and this to be sure, in 
evolution. How shall we set about our quest ? Well! Life’s funda- 
mental concept is not one but threefold, not of Organism merely, but 
Organism, Function and Environment ; and conversely Environment, 
Function, Organism. Out of these two triads, in varied presentments, 
we already construct our biological creeds ; but how can we proceed 
further, and co-ordinate all these within a vital calculus ? 


Tue view of life, in which all physiologists more or less concur, is that 
of a process in which alternately organism is acted on and modified by 
environment, and yet in turn reacts upon environment and modifies 
this in turn: so maintaining its onward movement, its organic im- 
pulses not only adapting themselves to things without, but ordering 
these in adjustment to needs within. Goethe’s phrase, that in actual 
life each of us is alternatively hammer and anvil, vividly expresses 
the same idea. With this perpetual inter-action of the inner and the 
outer, of the mechanical and of the organic, there arise the dramatic 
issues of evolution. For the organism thereby acquires increasing power 
over its environment, and the consequent ranking of life is thus in 
scales of development towards ideals and perfections of mastery. 
The biology of the paleotechnic age stressed the determining import- 
ance of environment, and therewith the struggle of organism with organ- 
ism for space and food. But the biology of the neotechnic age in- 
creasingly lays stress on the reaction of the organism, and traces its 
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progressive victory in the purposive ordering of its environment. 
Yet this triumph of life is not merely in the terms of Darwin, too 
naively that of the paleotechnic theory of industry and business in 
which he and his generation grew up, that of mechanisms and their 
improvement by cumulative patenting, that of struggle and competition, 
under-selling and advertisement, for all these, and more, thus came 
into his presentment of life ; and his theory of Nature in Evolution, 
as he perhaps partially realised, was well-nigh as anthropomorphic as 
any other, since essentially a projection of Glasgow and Birmingham 
industrial and economic progress upon the survival of the individual 
organism, or even of the species. The vitalist, on the other hand, 
has been returning to the earlier French tradition, that of Lamarck. 
More fully than Lamarck he begins to see the dénouement of each 
organism’s progress as increasingly tending to be something in the 
nature of a spiritual adventure. Bergson—Lamarck’s illustrious 
grandchild—has expressed this idea in his metaphor of the tunnel. 
From the beginning Life has been striving to force its way through the 
long dark tunnel of matter. Evolution is the story of Life’s progress 
in penetrating towards the light, of reaching that ever completer mas- 
tery over environment which is not only adaption, but freedom. 


Tis metaphor, nowadays so familiar, may also help the reader to 
realise what we mean and aim at as a Calculus of Life. Viewed in 
its passivity, life is above all that of Environment functioning upon 
organism. Using the initial letters of the three key words, we may 
write the formula of life in passivity as E.F.O. But viewed in activity, 
Organism is functioning upon environment. Write the formula of 
that process O.F.E. The life-process, in its completeness, passive 
and active by turns, and together, may thus be expressed as a ratio, that 
of E.F.O.toO.F.E. The higher the form of life, the more “ improper ” 
(or nearly “ improper ’’) the fraction. 


Here, then, is the initial formula: and since life is orderly and tends 
to be progressive, its six factors are seen to be interrelated in definite 
ways that can be worked out into details, though into these we cannot 
here enter ; and so for present purposes assume them. If so, we are 
becoming provided with an instrument of clarification, which works with 
ever-increasing potency amid complexities as is the nature of a calculus. 
Combining the terms of mathematics with those of Bergsonian meta- 
phor (already familiar to the reader, though our doctrine and method 
are independent of his and of far older origins), we can use this calculus 
to state the central tendency of evolution. Let Life at its maximum 
limit of activity be represented by the unit 1, and its minimum limit, 
of passivity, by o. The ratio of O.F.E. to E.F.O. would be 4, which 
according to mathematical interpretation is Infinity. That con- 
ception would express the ideal of Life (yet itself at infinity also) ; as 
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of escape from the tunnel of Environment, and its consequent liberation 
into that complete independence of material conditions, which Bergson 
views as the goal of Evolution, which the philosopher calls Freedom, 
and which the theologian denominates, in one mood, as Immortality, 
and in another as Perfection. 


IV. Crvics. 


WITH these preliminary (yet also ultimate !) claims and explanations-— 
no doubt too scanty—we may return to the Exhibition of Ideas of the 
preceding section; and now examine the lay-out of illustrative matter 
on the two parallel tables of the left-hand (lower corner) of our exhibi- 
tion plan. Beginning with the smaller table, we find first shown the 
forerunners of this renewing movement of vitalism, and especially 
Lamarck, and with these Driesch, Bergson, and other contemporaries, 
who are working out its principles. Next a section is reserved for 
the labours of those who are elaborating this Calculus of Life. Finally 
at the end of this table are indicated applications of this concept of 
Life ; as notably to classical studies considered as a pro-sociology, 
and thereby to the re-interpretation of Mythology in terms of Life. 
This latter endeavour is, to be sure, as old as literature itself, coming 
down from ancient times through mystics and poets, and finding 
its Renaissance echo in Shakespeare’s SevEN AGEs OF MAN. 


WorKING on independent lines of neo-Hellenic scholarship, Jane 
Harrison, Myers, Ridgeway, Murray and many other classical scholars 
are giving an essentially vitalist re-orientation to the conventional 
readings of Greek thought and art. Hence, as biologists and eugenists, 
we are but reversing and complementing their perspective.* 


LooKING to practical applications, and to their central concept, that 
“there is no wealth but life,” the whole vitalist philosophy of this 
table is here labelled Eubiotics (ugly word though it be), to distinguish 
it from the preceding table of Eutechnics. 


On the parallel longer table are exhibited salient features of the corres- 
ponding social philosophy, and of its practical applications, notably 
in the regeneration of existing cities, and the designing of better ones. 
As our initial conception of the progressive evolution of life was his- 
torically a product of the political idealism of the French P.evolution, 
and just as our more recent conceptions, those of Darwin and Spencer, 
were derived from the economic materialism and mechanical advance 
of the English Industrial Revolution, so the counter-revolution in 
* For this interpretation of the Olympian Circle as idelisations tions of the two sexes, in 
pecan ae og gy and for some of the i Se mant 
these Hellenic renewals, see Branford’s “ bes come of Sip practi exphasionnet 
TIONS AND FORECASTS, pp. 175-203. 
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France produced, a generation later, the social Lamarck in Frédéric 
Le Play. His famous formula of Place, Work, Folk, is manifestly 
the equivalent, term for term, of the biological formula Environment, 
Function, Organism. From Le Play’s formula his best known disciple, 
M. Demolins, correspondingly developed a social classification ; and 
from the same formula completed by its reverse reading 
(Folk #=—> Work =—~+ Place), we are accustomed to derive 
and use a Social Calculus. (For social life is thus again at ratio, 
that of P.W.F. to F.W.P.) This social calculus (precisely corres- 
ponding to the Life Calculus) similarly measures rank in the evolu- 
tionary scale by purposive control of social environment. 

Crrtes like ancient Athens or Jerusalem, medieval Florence, or renais- 
sance Paris, have thus their vitalistic interpretation. They appear 
as social endeavours, to accumulate, to organise, and to transmit, 
those spiritual qualities of individual genius which organic inheritance 
seems to pass by. But in every city there is collective as well as 
individual striving to supplement the physical inabilities of the organ- 
ism, and to transcend the ordinary organic limit of its life, Social 
Inheritance preserving what Organic Heredity fails to retain. 

Tue Burden of Evil, as well as the Heritage of Good, is also accumu- 
lated, and transmitted, by cities. But this twofold process, and its 
resultant strife, evokes and reinforces the conception that cities—our 
human hives, our massively builded and ever-growing man-reefs— 
are also living beings, that crown the complexity of evolving life. 
And, as parasitism and other forms of degeneration show, life develops 
not only upwards and forwards, but may also sink downwards and go 
backwards. 

Tue exhibits on this table thus express a social philosophy frankly 
vitalistic, yet in no mere metaphysical sense, but a positive one. Hence, 
for instance, a suggested re-interpretation of Parnassus, as correlative 
and complementary to the vitalist re-interpretation of Olympus. As 
the Olympian deities are primarily idealisations of the organic phases 
of life, so the Muses are indications of the moods of mind and of 
personality, as these react upon environment. Indeed, if space 
permitted, we might go on to demonstrate that life reacts upon en- 
vironment in nine essential ways, and that these nine ways of the Muses 
are their supreme expressions ; so that the Greeks were better biolo- 
gists than they knew, better psychologists than we customarily thought, 
as well. It will be thus seen that as the Olympian deities expressed the 
Greek ideal of man’s (and woman’s) life-cycle as Eugenic, so the 
Parnassian Nine gave Hellenic expression to the corresponding 
Eupsychic ideal of human development. 

Given our Social Calculus, and its many applications, we label this 
table Eupolitics. “ Politics” is here, of course, to be taken in the 
literal Aristotelian sense, that of City Development. For to restore 
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to Politics its lost vision of the City perfected is gradually coming to 
be seen as the practical objective of a revitalised social philosophy. 
The consequent policy of civic regeneration is concerned, not with 
the making of Utopias, but of Eutopias. The former ideal, avowedly 
unreal, is relevant to that abstract politics of metaphysical, juristic, 
or mechanical tradition which characterised the Paleotechnic era. 
In the concrete this Utopia has no place ; it is literally—‘‘ nowhere.” 
But Eutopia is the good place, where “ the good life ” can be and is 
lived. To strive ever to make the city such a place was Aristotle’s 
ideal of politics. Knowing well the Aristotelian conception, how 
natural that More, kindly humorist as he was, should thus wing his 
shaft of thought at once with critical and with constructive aim at 
mere Outopias yet towards Eutopia. 


From this too scanty and too generalised outline of neo-vitalistic 
ideas, social as well as biological, we may pass to the small table of 
“* Neotechnic Education.” This should stand parallel to, and midway 
between, the two tables just examined, but in the diagram it is some- 
what misplaced. In this new educational world the Boy Scout is 
the representative figure of recent years. He is a renewal of the 
primitive hunter in his passive and active qualities, his nature-appre- 
ciation, yet his adaptiveness. This old nature-occupation of hunting 
is thus winning its place anew in the elementary curriculum. But 
the other nature-occupations are awaiting similar applications. The 
fisherman and the shepherd have not less value than the hunter as 
schoolmasters of youth. And is not the same true of miner and 
forester, and of the peasant in some ways most of all? All these are 
nature-occupations alike in the anthropological and the educational 
sense. The Boy Scout Movement at its best is already giving initiation 
into many of these crafts, and thus its boys are getting an education 
that is elemental, not merely “ elementary.”* In such ways, too, are 
developing the recent Open-air Schools; with their occupational 
methods, their vocational discipline and ideals. This education of 
the “‘ Three H’s ”—Heart, Hand and Head—will now soon, we may 
hope, replace that of the paleotechnic “ three R’s.” The characteristic 
diagram of the neotechnic education is the Valley Section condensed 


on the plan (p. 209) and enlarged below. 
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On this table, of Neotechnic Education, must of course be indicated 
the kindred feminist movements, as that of the Girl Guides and Camp 
Fire Girls, corresponding to the Boy Scouts. For still younger 
children we should set forth many vital and ingenious initiatives, as 
of Dr. Montessori, and of Miss Margaret McMillan, notably her 
“ Baby Camp ” and Nursery School. 

Acaln the co-relation of all these educational advances with the corres- 
ponding phases in the life-cycle of both sexes has also to be expressed ; 
and here, no less than in preceding sections, our table might expand 
into a Library. For neotechnic education has to be presented as a 
culture of existence, towards ideals at once of nature-mastery and of 
self-development towards community-ideals ; and all this in contrast 
to that idea of life, as a mere sordid struggle for existence, which im- 
plicitly underlies the paleotechnic school curriculum with its com- 
petitive examinations, and its “‘ payment by results.”” The conception 
of education as a technical preparation for regional, national and even 
world-wide industry, has also to be exhibited. 


V. Ovr or Evit, Goon. 

THE renewal of vitalist ideas in social philosophy, and in education, 
having thus been outlined, our next exhibit should in logical sequence 
be devoted to the corresponding revival in literature, art and religion. 
Here we fully come to the conception of Language as the main vehicle 
of culture ; and to the culmination of language, its growing flower and 
its evolving music, in Poetry. Any adequate setting forth of poetry, 
in this large sense, would recognise not only the primary inspirers of 
the poet—Woman and Nature—but also the central processes of 
Religion. The incipient re-interpretations of “ sanctity,” ‘ con- 
version,” and other religious phenomena, in evolutionary terms, have 
thus to be shown. This whole exhibit might, as already suggested, be 
called Eupsychics, in continuity with those already labelled Eutechnics, 
Eubiotics, and Eupolitics. For such an exhibit, at once poetic, 
zsthetic and religious, a small room is reserved on our plan, corres- 
ponding to the initial room of Natural Science, and indicated by the 
word Foetry. But the essential need here is for a whole supplementary 
Exhibition, i.e., an Exhibition of Ideals, Ancient as well as Modern.* 


RETURN now to the main room. The table still left for consideration 
is the large one,in the middle of the room, marked Evils. The en- 
deavour here is first to display the growth and development of the 


*An experimental endeavour towards such an Exhibition was made at the Congress 
of Living Religions in the Imperial Institute in 1924. For an account of this 
Exhibition see “ A Hall of Vision ” in the SocioLocicat Review for October, 
I S nene o be Ragen oo Tus Cou. Comm ae vem Durum {Lepley 
House ). And for endeavours towards a sociological interpretation of 
religious processes which, while faithful to the canons of science, is also in 
pany see be professed continuity with the central traditions of historic — 
see : ’s SclENCE AND SaNcTiTy and Livine Re.icions (both Leplay House 
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evils characteristic of the Industrial Revolution, but also to do so in 
a way which will show the emergence of the neotechnic order, as 
(a) a natural reaction against the earlier phase ; and (b) in natural 
continuity with it. For in the best of the endeavours to cope with 
evils, to contrive remedies against them, or preventives for them, 
there have been generated many germs of the neotechnic order. The 
latter has thus been arising as a natural evolution, partly by reaction, 
and partly by renewal. This method of presenting the exhibit of 
evils necessarily implies some recapitulation of what has been said in 
some previous sections. But this may prove of some use in bringing 
into perspective that Transition, from a passing to a coming order, 
which this Exhibition, here but briefly summarised, was devised 
towards making more plain. 


THE general lay-out of the table is as follows. At one end is reserved 
a small space for a type selection of the social and political Panaceas, 
which in riotous rivalry have competed for the favour of uncritical 
enthusiasts, in all ranks and classes, during the paleotechnic age. 
But beyond these we seek a naturalistic classification of evils. The 
more objective Evils may thus be grouped, as Physical, Organic and 
Social. The corresponding evils, of more subjective kind, are Aes- 
thetic, Psychic and Ethical. And these—i.e., the objective and sub- 
jective evils—are seen grouped as correlative pairs. Below this 
systematic view of evils in the abstract, are indicated various remedial 
and preventive agencies, similarly classified in relation to the des- 
tructive effects of the paleotechnic order they were designed to combat. 
Finally is presented a view of the Social Settlement, as a culminating 
effort into which were gathered an élite of those who tried to concen- 
trate all their available resources towards measures mainly remedial, 


yet also in some degree preventive. 


Now to take a few examples. Fire-engines, Hospitals, Jails, are 
obvious beginnings for dealing with physical, organic and social evils, 
respectively ; and Museums, Asylums, Missions, correspondingly 
for subjective ills and disorders. But before these can be of full 
efficiency, account must be taken of the evil influences which break 
loose ; the starved physical and esthetic life breaking out in mischief 
and in ugliness, the starved organic and psychic life in lusts, drink, 
gambling, &c. (From Music-hall songs, for example, might be col- 
lected a veritable Priapeia.) So with the starved social activities, we 
see them breaking into reaction through war and crime. War among 
nations, being an orgy of competitive destruction, is the natural 
accompaniment and climax to an era of ruthless competitive pro- 
duction, with its distribution of superfluous and unsocial goods by 
lure of advertisement. Each of these sources of evil has of course 
its special protestants: here the thrifty and the saving ; there the 
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teetotalers and the vegetarians ; yesterday the individualists, and 
again the pacifists. No doubt there is virtue in them all; but mani- 
festly no single panacea can be really curative. 

Tue struggle of the paleotechnic order towards economy, speed, 
mechanical efficiency, and its cumulative patenting (all those aspects 
of the paleotechnic process of which Darwin made such great if un- 
conscious use), tend to diminish waste on the physical plane. Not 
a little scientific knowledge did the paleotechnic order build up, 
especially on the physical plane. On the side of “ good job,” high 
“ finish,” &c., it has even its germ of the esthetic factor, though too 
often in such a mechanical form as to retard the finer neotechnics, even 
while preparing the way for them. 

ANOTHER source of the neotechnic order is manifestly in the remedial 
endeavours above mentioned ; since treatment is found increasingly 
to require more scientific diagnosis, and to suggest more effective and 
more general ways of treatment. Thus fire-extinction has led to 
building regulation : hospital cliniques pointed to public health, and 
even towards eugenics: and “ cases”’ in the police-court awoke us 
to criminology and psychiatry : the strike and lockout have called forth 
the labour bureau ; and so on.* From relieving symptoms with the 
paleopath, we thus gradually advance to abating or removing causes 
with the hygienist, the neopath, who is now everywhere seeking his turn. 
THE microscope is reckoned of all physical instruments that of which 
the practical efficiency most nearly meets the requirements of its theory : 
it is thus the neotechnic instrument par excellence. But the vast 
majority of its applications are biological, i.e., bacteriological, medical, 
hygienic, agricultural, &c. Here, then, is an example of how the 
physical order is being literally leavened towards life. Aiding this 
long repressed study of life, physical and chemical inquiries are fruit- 
ful in detail; yet so far they have been apt to postpone or even 
discourage attempts to look beyond them. 


THE neotechnic order has thus had its central impulse in paleo- 
technic improvement and scientific advances ; in short, in invention 
and discovery, as commonly understood ; i.e., as primarily and mainly 
physical. Here, too, the esthetic factor appears again, and wins place, 
as“ technique.” It next claims independence (on psychologic grounds 
really) as “ Art for Art’s sake.” For at first—with the logical and 
mechanical pedantry of the paleotechnic dispensation—art ostenta- 
tiously disclaims all social bearing, and tells us “‘ Art has nothing to do 
with morality,” meaning of course the repressive morality of the 
Puritan degenerated into Philistine ; though what it really affirms 
is that vital morality which has “life more abundant”’ as its aim. 
ag pote + Masune ofS Child’ D i Re asad 
i —** You want to recover the stolen bi ; I want to recover the 
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Coats and ores for mining, quarries for building and roadmaking, 
evoke geology ; and these have stimulated geography, itself in pro- 
gress through markets and communications, through war and colonisa- 
tion, no less than with exploration proper. 


As waste involves poverty, so reckless exploitation of resources is at 
length seen to necessitate public economies ; hence the coming of 
formal, and even systematic, regulation. This recognises future 
generations as well as the interest of the living community. Such 
ideas, to be sure, were latent in the conception of the “ State,” in 
“ Rights ” of individuals, and of “ minors” as future individuals ; 
and though these were left too long unnoticed, at least unused, by the 
paleotechnic economist and politician, both have been logical enough 
to move forward with them—a great step. A social ethic, far in 
advance of conventional economics and moral sentiments thus began 
to appear; and the appointment of a Commission of National 
Resources was a great event for America, and for the world as well. 


INCREASING population leads to pressure on food supply, hence a 
renewing respect for agriculture. Both poor and rich thus tend 
towards a cultivation more intensive, and to press on to horticulture, 
with its vegetables and salads, its fruits and flowers. Again therefore 
a fresh factor appears, beyond the mechanic limits of paleotechnic 
thought : the return of the vital outlook ; and its independent assertion 
apart from the merely physical. This independence has been masked 
by the supply of agricultural machinery, of chemical manures, &c. ; 
but Liebig has long been giving place to Pasteur. 


Tue “spreading of the hideous town,”—the paleotechnic town— 
involves increasing holiday away from it, that we may forget it for a 
season. Thus has ensued a “ Return to Nature,” and on a scale in 
many ways exceeding Rousseau’s expectation, yet continuous with it. 


From such conditions of reaction against an ugly and sordid milieu 
arose the painting of Turner and the landscapists, and more recently the 
Nature Study Movement; and concurrently with both of these, 
biology has been in progress. Yet the naturalist, even where, like 
Darwin, appreciative of the dramatic and changeful aspect of nature, 
at first strictly projects his mechanical conceptions upon her details ; 
and so far with great advantage. There results a logical progress 
towards elucidating (a) mechanical structure, (b) function also, and 
(c) the factors of population and of competition, with survival of the 
fittest, as ‘‘ natural ” selection, which has become clear to the naturalist 
from observation of the paleotechnic town he was but a truant from. 
Darwin was thus the thinker of the Birmingham district, and the true 
successor and generaliser of Watt and Boulton, of Wedgwood and the 
rest, strangely little though naturalists, or even economists, have 
realised this. 
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VI. THe Cominc or Socio.ocy. 


From the historic standpoint we note how the increase of paleotechnic 
products and of populations involved that conflict for political freedom 
with the Ancien Régime which especially characterised the French 
Revolution, and also that conflict with “ scholastic’ ideas for in- 
tellectual freedom remembered in France as the Encyclopedic Move- 
ment, and in Germany as the Aufklarung. But also it involved a 
further conflict with the surviving medieval economy for commercial 
freedom, that of the essentially Industrial Revolution, and the Laissez 
faire policy with which Great Britain is so familiar. The English 
Industrial Revolution found its logical, yet limited, expression, in the 
“ Political Economy,” of which the “ Wealth of Nations ” was the 
corner-stone. The German “ Illumination,” comparatively confined 
as it was to culture circles, and largely even to academic cloisters, 
had its main expression in an imposing succession of philosophic 
systems, which have long been the glory of Germany ; though already 
fading with her generation of material success. 


DiverteD by the attractions of German philosophy, absorbed by the 
economics of laissez faire, and preoccupied by the politics of Liberalism 
(and often in the intervals of judicious investment, like Ricardo and 
many more), English speculative thinkers neglected those French 
movements to which we owe our main conceptions of a Science of 
Society. Yet this was, we now see, the main world current of thought. 
Recall, for instance, the conspicuously central and vividly dramatic 
course of the French Revolution, with its high intellectual output, 
culminating in the “ Essay on Progress,” of Condorcet’s last days. 
Note the passage from the Republic to the Empire with its “Code 
Napoléon,” and thence to the Restoration, with its corresponding 
Reaction. Of this reaction Romanticism and Ultramontanism were 
the typical and complementary expressions, the characteristic indi- 
vidual formulations also ; witness Chateaubriand’s works, de Maistre’s, 
Du Paps, &c. And further observe how this double reaction was 
followed in France by the renewed appeals of industry and science, 
and by the impulse not only of the economic thought of Britain, but 
of the comprehensive philosophic endeavours of Germany. (Has not 
the plea of ‘‘ Back to Kant” called insistently to French philosophers ? ) 
Recall all these factors of the situation ; and we begin to see how the 
appearance of Comte, with his new science of a comprehensive yet 
verifiable synthesis, for which he invented the word Sociology, was no 
mere prodigy, but the natural outcome of his conditions, his race, 
milieu et moment, in Taine’s phrase, more famous than Le Play’s. 


But this sociology, once constituted, had no longer the Machine for 
its basis, no longer had it even “ the Individual and the State” for its 
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highest terms. Its basis was avowedly and clearly Biology, the then 
new science of life, and its main concept was that of “ society and its 
members.” Its main method, too, was historical ; yet this in no mere 
recitative of annals, as the fashion of empirical historians had been, 
and still too much is. On the contrary, it seized from the historian 
as thinker, that is from the philosopher of history at his best (as notably 
from Vico’s Scienza Nuova), the conception of historic periods, of 
social phases, stages, metamorphoses, each congruent throughout, 
yet each with a continuous “ filiation,” not only within its own span, 
but even with its predecessor, antithetic though such previous age 
might seem. Correspondingly also each change was more clearly seen 
as parent of new effects, and these in widening succession. 


Wit these synthetic ideas derived systematically from vital and 
social sources came necessarily the ranking of sociology above the other 
sciences. These were henceforth indeed put in their place, as the 
“ preliminary sciences” ; and of them the physical were treated as 
fundamental to biology, instead of supreme over all. Here was 
obviously a definite break with the paleotechnic order of ideas ; and 
even an anticipation of many subsequent ones. Thus Comte’s 
“ filiation ” in social evolution, Bergson’s “ durée ” in organic evolu- 
tion, are obviously congruent. 


STILL, since Comte’s and subsequent classifications of the sciences 
have placed and kept the mathematico-physical group at the very 
foundation of our educational and social programmes, the paleo- 
technic order of studies has not been practically transformed to any 
great extent ; and thus it is that sociology, as yet and at best, even 
for its cultivators, seems but to crown the paleotechnic evolution, 
and so fails to transmute it. Comte, indeed, constantly spoke of 
the current “ Transition ” ; but his successors have dropped for the 
most part the word, too much even the idea also. With sociology thus 
limited, plus such practical applications towards a social art, as may,under 
these conditions, be credited to it, this part of our outline presentment 
might conclude. But between the advancing physical sciences and 
their applications on the one hand, and the sociological group on the 
other, there has also been arising a transitional Biology, as we may call 
it, since this is not merely a systematic application of the preliminary 
sciences of the physical and chemical group, but also owes much to 
the historical methods of the social sciences, and to the mental approach 
of incoming psychological studies. Comte’s alleged “ exclusion 
of psychology ”—of which so much has been made by his adversaries, 
especially those who have too superficially read him—-was essentially 
but a legitimate protest, first that of the physiological psychologist 
against the then customary isolation of mind from body; and 
secondly that of the social psychologist, which Comte profoundly 
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was, against the appropriation of his province by the mere aprioristic 
abstractions then current, and which were invented and discussed 
apart from the course of history and life. 


Tuts presentment of recent and contemporary thought-origins next 
involves us in a consideration of the reactions of the incipient neo- 
technic sciences and arts on Economics, Law, Politics, and finally 
on Philosophy also. Take first Economics. Comte’s destructive 
criticism of political economy as a “ pseudo-science,” grievously 
offended its exponents, and thus no doubt delayed the advent of his 
master-science, which yet welcomed and included all that pure econo- 
mics had of value. This is admirably expressed in Dr. Ingram’s 
classic article, “‘ Political Economy,” in the ENCYCLOP DIA BRITANNICA 
(gth edition), though this, too, was but churlishly received by its official 
reviewers. It is important, however, to realise that when descriptive 
and theoretic economics have been duly absorbed into their place 
in sociology, their practical application becomes thereby for the first 
time safe, and truly practical because now social. These applications 
can no longer be merely mechanical or mammonist, as their paleo- 
technic cultivators—given their two sole postulates, of machine process 
and of money notation—were logically compelled to make them. 
It is well to recognise these early applications of the ‘“‘ Laws” of 
Political Economy as dictated by clear thinking and intellectual honesty, 
and not by any peculiar stupidity, wilful blindness, or moral obliquity, 
as Ruskin and others have somewhat too harshly believed and affirmed, 
thereby doubtless delaying the acceptance of the corrective ideas. 


UNHAPPILY the traditional and once orthodox political economy even 
in its mechanical form, and still more in virulently mammonist forms, 
largely persists in popular thought and practice, particularly in over- 
financialised metropolitan cities: just as folk-lore and superstitious 
practices constantly survive the thought-system and culture-epoch 
which succeed them. Still, the socialisation of the economist is in 
progress, and this even among professed economists still reluctant to 
enter the sociological fold. We have already instanced as examples, 
Marshall, Schmoller, Gide, Rist and Hobson. 


OF socialisers of Law, the dramatic example to the general reader has 
been that of “ le bon juge ”’—President Magnaud—whose “ jugements” 
cannot but inspire their world-wide readers with new hopes for the 
reclamation, not only of malefactors, but also of the Bench! The 
corresponding moralisation of the chairs and faculties of Law, and 
by-and-by of the Codes they expose and criticise, are vividly illustrated 
in recent legal works, such as those of Duguit, of Charmont, and 
others. The work of societies and congresses of comparative legisla- 
tion, international law, &c., might also be cited as typical examples of 
the same moralisation in progress. 
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VII. Tue Cominc Triumpu or Lire. 


RETURNING again to the movements of distinctly philosophical preten- 

sions, we may first select, as conspicuously correlated with the advance 
of biology and of sociology, those most psychological in character. Here, 
beyond the more specialised and scientific psychology of William James 
and of Freud and their continuators, we may point to their contribu- 
tions to the doctrine of Pragmatism, so vigorously expounded also 
by Schiller in Oxford, as by Papini in Florence, and groups elsewhere. 


BEYOND these again come books like William James’ VARIETIES OF 
ReLicious ExperigNce, Eucken’s inspiring appeals to youth, and, 
above all, Bergson’s vivid challenges to thinkers of all schools and 
levels. Each and all of these are evidences of departure from the 
philosophic schools of the paleotechnic age, to which even those of 
the “ Aufklarung ” essentially belonged. (Schopenhauer might be 
cited as forerunner of a more vitalist philosophy.) A new note is 
clearly struck as henceforth dominant, that of Life. Life is now seen 
as escaping from between its nether millstone of physics, with its hard- 
grained matter and its resistant energy, and the upper millstone of 
the machine-process, with its money notations, its competitive ruthless- 
ness. Under these dire pressures, life has been ground to death 
during the paleotechnic order, and at best sternly confined, even in the 
first neotechnic phase. But the great and terrible “ physical world ” 
is now and henceforth becoming seen as just a mode of the 
Environment of Life: and in this vital milieu the Machine is but 
Life’s tool, its servant, no longer its master, still less its god. The 
physicist thus becomes employed anew as the biologist’s laboratory- 
mechanic, invaluable and indispensable, while the economist is re- 
formed from market and money obsessions, and restored to his old 
domestic and community services, as miller for them both ; his aim is 
now towards their heightened efficiency, not their competitive de- 
pression. Even the financier has his function, when promoted in the 
new order to his old rule of just steward and veracious accountant, 
with no more private dealings with the community’s money bag, and 
no betrayal of its idealists, even to enter his paradise of the territorial 
aristocracy. 

Suppose now this view of the progress of ideas be not confuted, but 
admitted to lead up to the increasing elucidation of Life! It would 
follow th=+ Life is to be held as the central concept of the sciences, in 
which each and all of them are harmonised ; that from Life, serene 

and triumphant, must issue the generalised vision of philosophy ; that 
the directing, enhancing, impassioning of Life be taken as the prac- 
tical aim of applied science and religion in arts and crafis, in 
social activities, in education and polity. If so, we are obviously 
entering upon a new period of thought and action. A full and careful 
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organisation of our knowledge of life, and a corresponding re-systematisa- 
tion of all our other ideas around this, are plainly needed. Here, then, 
appears clearly the significance of the doctrine of Evolution, seen by 
turns, yet also at once, as first describing and interpreting, then as 
guiding towards realisable ideals, the Life-process, the Social-process, 
the Spirit-process. This view has no doubt been adumbrated from 
earliest times—witness the past of all great religions ; yet it is now at 
length being delivered from the traditional and too mechanical present- 
ments and interpretations which have befallen it in every age, but 
most of all in that paleotechnic disorder from which we are 
beginning to emerge. 


Given the requisite organisation of knowledge, and valiant resolve 

to apply it, then the triumph of life will come, when we cease to 
practise a camouflage of death by magnificences which delude the 
senses, by sophistries which stultify the intellect, and by symbolisms 
which waste the emotions. To that end the characteristic institutes 
of communal life call for transformations, which, happily, are well 
begun. Schools, ceasing to be repressive for some and brutish for 
others, are learning to be evocative for all. Even Factories, here 
and there, are being transformed into human workshops. Yet 
assuredly the Prison and the Barrack, the Bank and the Stock 
Exchange, are hard to leaven with the ferment of a moral meta- 
morphosis ; for we have still to re-discover the secret of a Cloister, 
quick to call forth and impassion that inner life which is spirit, 
and able to guide its creative activities towards the fashioning of 
sacred cities and the rearing of noble citizens. 
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REPRESENTATIVE BIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF SOCIETY : 
by H. E. Barnes. 


III. MALTHUSIANISM, NEO-MALTHUSIANISM AND THE 
PROBLEM OF POPULATION. 


1. THomas Ropert MALTHus (1766-1834). 

AN extremely important phase of biological contact with social theory 
is to be found in what has come to be known as Malthusianism, or 
the problem of the relation of population increase to social welfare 
and prosperity. This phase of biological sociology touches very 
closely the boundaries of economics. It is to be distinguished from 
the line of analysis of Galton, Pearson and the Eugenists chiefly on 
the ground that it is more concerned with the quantitative than with 
the qualitative element in relation to population changes. It took 
its rise in the form of a protest against the optimistic rationalism of 
Godwin, Condorcet and certain other writers of the later eighteenth 
century. 


Tuis theory of future perfection and happiness was not long allowed 
to go uncontested, for about four years after the publication of the 
works of Godwin and Condorcet, the English economist, Thomas 
Robert Malthus, called upon the learned public to discount the 
optimism of Godwin and Condorcet.* 
“ To their glowing anticipations Malthus opposes the facts of the necessity 
of food the of mankind 2 Laatenti up to the limit of the 
available supply of it. a state of universal physical well-being, this 
tendency, which in real life is held in check by the difficulty of 
a subsistence, would operate without restraint. Scarcity fra follow 
the increase of numbers ; the leisure would soon cease to exist ; the old 
struggle for life would recommence ; and inequality would reign once 
more. If Godwin’s ideal system, therefore, could be established, the 
single force of the principle of population, Malthus maintained, would 
to break it down.”* 


Tue first edition of this essay of Malthus, which was published in 
1798, was merely a polemic pamphlet directed against the prophecies 
of Godwin and Condorcet, which grew out of an argument between 
Malthus and his father, who was an ardent admirer of Rousseau, 
Godwin, and Condorcet. It was revised and greatly improved and 
expanded in the second edition, published in 1803, and entitled AN 
EssaY ON THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION: OR A VIEW OF ITS PAST 
AND PRESENT EFFECTS ON HUMAN HAPPINESS ; WITH AN ENQUIRY INTO 
OUR PROSPECTS RESPECTING THE FUTURE REMOVAL OR MITIGATION OF 
THE EVILS WHICH IT OCCASIONS. ‘That the central idea of Malthus, 


*On Malthus, see J. Bonar, MALTHUS AND HIS WoRK. 
*J. K. Ingram, History or Poxrricat Economy, p. 113. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


namely, the tendency of the population to increase beyond the means 
of subsistence, was a novel or original theory, neither he nor any 
scholar has ever contended ; both Plato and Aristotle had foreseen 


the action and result of this principle and had proposed preventive 

methods. The distinctive contribution of Malthus was the scientific 

formulation and elaborate statement of this principle with many of 

its implications. 

Mattuus sets forth his purpose in the second essay in the following 

words : 
To enter fully into this question, and to enumerate all the causes which 
have hitherto influenced human improvement, would be much beyond 
the power of an individual. The principal object of this present essay is 
to examine the effects of one great cause immediately united with the very 
nature of man, which, though it has been constantly and powerfully 
operating since the commencement of society, has been little noticed by 
the writers who have treated this subject. The facts which establish the 
existence of this cause, have, indeed, been repeatedly stated and acknow- 
ledged ; but its natural and necessary effects have been almost totally 
overlooked ; though probably among these effects may be reckoned a 
considerable portion of the vice and misery, and of that unequal distribu- 
tion of the bounties of nature, which has been the unceasing object of the 
enlightened philanthropist in all ages to correct. 
Tue cause which I allude to, is the constant tendency in all animated 
life to increase beyond the nourishment prepared for it.* 


Tue check to this tendency is easy among plants and animals, since 
the lack of room or nourishment, or the consumption of one variety 
by another, tends to shut off undue increase. With man the checks 
are somewhat more complicated, but the same pressure of population 
upon the means of subsistence operates in the case of mankind, though 
it does so through some form of misery or the fear of its approach. 
To quote Malthus on this subject : 


In plants and animals, the view of the subject is simple. They are all 
impelled by a powerful instinct to the increase of their species ; and this 
instinct is interrupted by no doubts about providing for their offspring. 
Wherever, therefore, there is liberty, the power of increase is exerted ; 
and the superabundant effects are repressed afterwards by want of room 
and i t, which is common to plants and animals; and among 
animals, by their becoming the prey of each other. 

Tue effects of this check on man are more complicated. Impelled to the 
increase of his species by an equally powerful instinct, reason interrupts 
his career, and asks him whether he may bring beings into the world, for 
whom he cannot provide the means of support. If he attend to this 
natural suggestion, the restriction too frequently produces vice. If he 
hears it not, the human race will be constantly endeavouring to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence. But as by that law of our nature which 
makes food necessary to the life of man, population can never actually 


*PARALLEL CHAPTERS FROM THE Two Essays ON POPULATION BY Ma.tuus. N.Y., 
1909, pp. 77-78. 
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increase beyond the limits of nourishment capable of sup ing it; a 
strong check on population, from the difficulty of acquiring food, must 
be constantly in operation. This difficulty must fall somewhere ; and 
must necessarily be severely felt in some or other of the various forms of 
misery, or the fear of misery, by a large portion of mankind.‘ 


MALTHus then proceeds to analyse the comparative rate of increase 
between population and the means of subsistence. He says that 
the experience in America has been for the population to double itself 
each twenty-five years, though other distinguished authorities have 
maintained that the doubling process might take place as often as 
once in from fifteen to ten years. He concludes that in making the 
comparison, it would be safer to take the lowest estimate, namely, 
twenty-five years. On the other hand, it would be a most extravagant 
estimate to consider that the produce of the earth could increase each 
twenty-five years by an amount equal to that now produced. In 
short, a conservative estimate of the rate of increase of population 
puts it as doubling each quarter of a century, that is, an increase in 
a geometric ratio; while a most sanguine estimate of the rate of the 
increase of the means of subsistence would put it at but an increase 
in an arithmetic ratio. Malthus then sums up the argument and shows 
its consequences : 
THE necessary effects of these two different rates of increase, when brought 
, will be very striking. Let us call the population of this island 
(Englai:d) eleven millions; and suppose the present produce equal to 
the easy support of such a number. In the first twenty-five years the 
population would be twenty-two millions, and the food being also doubled, 
the means of subsistence would be equal to the population. In the next 
twenty-five years, the population would be forty-four millions, and the 
means of subsistence only equal to the support of thirty-three millions. 
In the next mand population would be eighty-eight millions, and the 
means of subsi just equal to the support of half that number. And 
at the conclusion of the first century, the population would be a hundred 
and seventy-six millions, and the means of subsistence only equal to the 
support of fifty-six millions, leaving a population of a hundred and twenty- 
one millions totally unprovided for. 
TAKING the whole earth, instead of this island, emigration would of course 
be excluded ; and, supposing the present population equal to a thousand 
millions, the human species would increase as the numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, 64, 128, 256, and the subsistence as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9. In 
two centuries the population would be to the means of subsistence as 
256 to g; in three centuries as 4,096 to 13, and in two thousand years 
the difference would almost be incalculable. 
In this supposition no limits whatever are placed to the produce of the 
earth. It may increase for ever, and be greater than any assignable 
quantity ; yet still the power of the population being in every period so 
much superior, the increase of the human species can only be kept down 
to the level of the means of subsistence by the constant operation of the 
strong law of necessity, acting as a check upon the greater power.° 


*Ibid., pp. 79-80. *Ibid., pp. 85-86. 
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‘THERE are two great checks, says Malthus, which tend to keep down 
the disproportionate increase of population, the preventive and the 
positive. The first or preventive check may be otherwise classified 
as moral restraint, and consists in prudence and restraint in marrying 
and begetting children before one possesses the material means of 
supporting them : 
THE preventive check is peculiar to man, and arises from that distinctive 
superiority in his reasoning faculties, which enables him to calculate 
distant consequences. Plants and animals have a. no doubts 
about the future support of their offspring. The ch to their indefinite 
increase, therefore, are all positive. But man cannot look around him, 
and see the distress which frequently presses upon those who have large 
families ; he cannot contemplate his present possessions or earnings, 
which he now nearly consumes himself, and calculate the amount of each 
share, when with very little addition they must be divided, ps, among 
rae or eight, without feeling a doubt, whether if he follow the bent of 
his inclinations, he may be to support the offspring which he will 
probably bring into the world. In a state of equality, if such can exist, 
this would be the simple question. In the present state of society, other 
considerations occur. Will he not lower his rank in life, and be obliged 
to — up in great measure his former society? Does any mode of 
employment present itself by which he may reasonably hope to maintain 
a family ? Will he not at any rate subject himself to greater difficulties, 
and more severe labour than in his single state ? Will he not be unable 
to transmit to his children the same advantages of education and improve- 
ment that he had himself possessed ? Does he even feel secure that 
should he have a large family, his utmost exertions can save them from 
rags, and squalid poverty, and their consequent degradation in the com- 
munity ? And may he not be reduced to the grating necessity of forfeiting 
his independence, and of being obliged to the sparing hand of charity for 
support ? 
THese considerations are calculated to prevent, and certainly do prevent, 
a great number of persons in all civilised nations from pursuing the dictate 
of nature in an early attachment to one woman. 


THis moral restraint may lead to temporary unhappiness on the part 
of the individual who exercises the prudence, but it is small as com- 
pared with the misery which would result from the lack of discretion. 
This preventive check may, however, grow into a positive check in 
some regrettable cases. The restrained passion prevented from a 
matrimonial outlet may lead to immorality and prostitution, which are 
among the greatest causes of misery and positive checks to propagation. 
Malthus classifies the positive checks as follows : 
THE positive checks to population are extremely various, and include 
every cause, whether arising from vice or misery, which in any degree 
contribute to shorten the natural duration of human life. Under this 
head therefore may be enumerated, all unwholesome occupations, severe 


labour and exposure to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad nursing of 
children, great towns, excesses of all kinds, the whole train of common 


diseases and epidemics, wars, pestilence, plague, and famine. 
*Ibid., pp. 87-88 
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ON examining these obstacles to the increase of population which are classed 
under the heads of preventive and positive checks, it will appear that they 
are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery.” 


Tue checks to population being thus reduced to these three, Malthus 

points out that it is not hard to discern that the first is by far the most 

preferable. Of this he says : 
Our obligation not to marry till we have a fair prospect of being able to 
support our children will appear to deserve the attention of the moralist, 
if it can be proved, that an attention to this obligation is of more effect 
in the prevention of misery, than all the other virtues combined ; and 
that if, in violation of this duty, it were the general custom to follow the 
first impulse of nature and marry at the age of pu , the universal 
prevalence of every known virtue in the greatest concei degree, would 
tail of rescuing society from the most wretched and desperate state of 
want, and all the diseases and famines which usually accompany it.* 


As a proof of the efficacy of his remedy of moral restraint, Malthus 

draws a picture of a society in which the principle of moral restraint 

operates. He thus describes the assumed conditions : 
Ir, for the sake of illustration, we might be permitted to draw a picture 
of a society, in which each individual endeavoured to attain happiness 
by the strict fulfilment of those duties which the most enlightened of the 
ancient philosophers deduced from the laws of nature, and which have 
been directly taught, and received such powerful sanctions in the moral 
code of Christianity, it would present a very different scene from that 
which we now contemplate. Every act which was prompted by the desire 
of immediate gratification, but which threatened an ultimate overbalance 
of pain, would be considered as a breach of duty ; and, consequently 
no man whose earnings were only sufficient to maintain two children, 
would put himself in a situation in which he mig. have to maintain four 
or five, however he might be prompted to it by the passion of love. This 
prudential restraint, if it were generally adopted, by narrowing the supply 
of labour in the market, would, in the natural course of things, soon raise 
its price. The period of delayed gratification would be passed in saving 
the earnings which were above the wants of a single man, and in acquiring 
habits of sobriety, industry, and economy, which would enable him, in 
a few years, to enter into the matrimonial contract without fear of its 
consequences. The operation of the preventive check in this way, by 
constantly keeping the population within the limits of the food, though 
constantly following its increase, would give a real value to the rise of 
wages, and the sums saved by labourers before marriage, very different 
from those forced advances in the price of labour, or arbitrary parochial 
donations, which in propo:tion to their magnitude and extensiveness, 
must of necessity be followed by a proportional advance in the price of 
provisions. As the wages of labour would be thus sufficient to maintain 
with decency a large family, and as every married couple would set out 
with a sum for contingencies, all squalid poverty would be removed from 
society, or, at least, be confined to a wy few, who had fallen into mis- 
fortunes against which no prudence or foresight could provide.® 

"Ibid., pp. 89-90. *Ibid., p. 98. 

*Ibid., pp. 100-101. For an excellent critical exposition of Malthusianism and an 

of recent views of the theory, see W. S. Thompson, PoPuULaTION : 
A Srupy in Mavruusianism, chaps. i.-ii. 
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2. MALTHUSIANISM TESTED BY THE POPULATION MOVEMENTS OF THE 
Last CenTuRY : WARREN SIMPSON THOMPSON (1887-  ). 


Ir is obvious that one of the best methods of testing the validity of 
Malthusianism is to investigate the movement of population, prices, 
wages, and the productivity of agricultural lands during the century 
which has elapsed since Malthus formulated his doctrines. This has 
been done in a painstaking manner by Dr. W. S. Thompson in a 
monograph prepared under the direction of Professors F. H. Giddings, 
R. E. Chaddock and C. H. Cooley.'® After a discriminating analysis 
of what Malthus actually contended for in his revised Essay, and an 
examination of the status of the Malthusian doctrine with representa- 
tive present-day economists and sociologists, he presents a careful 
study of trends since Malthus’ age with respect to wages and prices ; 
the productivity of cereal, pulse and root crops, farm animals and 
other food stuffs ; the imports and exports of food stuffs ; population 
movements since 1860 ; the apparent relation between the growth of 
population and the food supply ; and the degree of operation of the 
law of diminishing returns in agriculture. He concludes that in 
regard to all the essentials of his doctrine, adequately understood, the 
historic facts of the last century furnish evidence to substantiate and 
corroborate the position of Malthus. The more important sections 
of Dr. Thompson’s summary follow : 


Tue conclusions to be drawn from this study are four: 


1. Malthus was essentially correct in his statement of the law of popula- 
tion as I have given it in Chapter I. When we examine individual 
countries we find that population increases when food increases (with 
the exception of France). For the great majority of the people of the 
western world the pressure upon the means of subsistence is the determining 
factor in the size of the family. 


2. Malthus was also correct when he said that much misery and suffering 
were due to the overcrowding of the population, and that consequently 
a large number of people were always in want. It is true that conditions 
have changed since Malthus, and in the more civilised countries of the 
western world fewer people die directly because of the lack of food now 
than formerly. The process of starvation is more refined. It is allowed 
to drag itself out over a period of years... . 


3- Another conclusion which seems to me to be warranted is that popula- 
tion cannot continue to increase at its present rate without being more 
and more subjected to the actual want of food, provided the distribution 
of labour between agriculture and non-agricultural industries continues 
in its present trend (the trend found in the more highly developed countries). 
Nor can a greater and greater proportion of the population be devoted to 
agriculture and the present rate of increase continue without checking a 
progressive standard of living. The non-agricultural industries are not 
ng increasing returns in such ratio that they can furnish the necessary 

| means for a progressive standard to such a rapidly increasing 
population. Thus whatever the direction of development, a progressive 


**POPULATION : A Stupy iN MALTHusiaNisM, New York, 1915. 
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standard of life and a population increasing from 1.5 per cent. to 2.0 per 
cent. 2 year cannot goon together for long in a large part of the world. 
Therefore, either our present standard of living must be simplified as an 
increasing pro n of the population becomes rural or the present rate 
of increase o} ion must be lowered, a 
place in order to have a really progressive civilisation . 

4. If population must increase more slowly, from what of the la- 
tion should this increase come ? lowly, from what ar of th ocabete 
a study of the eugenic value of the different classes to the population. 
Supposing the question ding the eugenic value of classes to be 
answered satisfactorily, the question arises : How can an increase 
in the classes which should increase be brought about, and how can the 
growth of population be restricted in other classes which should not 
increase, if the increase in population is not proceeding in a wholly satis- 
factory way at the present time ? 

THESE questions are proposed here not because any answer is to be given, 
but to show the way in which the population question presents itself to 
me at the close of this study. “ A Study in Malthusianism ” is merely 
a necessary preliminary to a further study along the lines suggested here. 
If population is increasing more rapidly than it can survive, then the 
questions about which we are particularly concerned are questions of 
selection. What is the present process of selection? Is it weeding out 
the really unfit? Are the better stocks dying out? What determines 
which stocks shall survive, supposing the action of natural selection shall 
be mitigated or entirely counteracted as seems likely to happen ? 


Tue chief innovation in the analysis by Dr. Thompson, as compared 
with the doctrine of Malthus, is his reference to the problem of quality 
as well as quantity in the matter of population increase, thus indicating 
the recognition of the eugenic position introduced into the scientific 
study of population problems by Francis Galton and his successors." 


3. Neo-MALTHUSIANISM. 


A. Epwarp Murray East (1879-_ ). 
Tue general set of problems discussed by Thompson have been 


attacked on a wider scale and in a more thoroughgoing manner in the 
more voluminous recent book by Professor E. M. East of Harvard 





‘In an interesting article in the JourNAL or Sociat Forces for January, 1924, Pro- 
fessor Howard B. Woolston criticises the ground that he ignored 


evolution to the beginnings i progress. 

ap ee ‘isin Malthus wal lave csamered vo odd te, botieving 1 to 

than eighteenth century philosophy — have imagined ” 

aan, Reavers, Be Gat tas am objection 

the changes in cultural situations and 

the great possibilities of uent inventions in 

. And his plans for control were 

adjustment of the forces t determine his life. 

. L. Bernard, in an article in the JourNat or SoctaL Forces for 

November, 1924 (pp. au-20), defends tho welidy of the Malian eee 

from the point of of view of a rather thoroughgoing environmentalist, and shows 

that it must be reckoned with by all exponents of “ active adjustment of man 

to his life conditions. 
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University. 12 He not only discusses the general statistics of birth 
increase and food production, but also such related questions as 
birth-restriction and public health, the trend in birth and death rates, 
the relation between the birth rate and social progress and prosperity, 
and the bearing of birth-control upon the problems of family welfare. 
As a restatement and re-evaluation of the fundamental Malthusian 
principles the book is one which is as yet without a rival. The author 
combines a large command of the facts, ability to use reliable statistical 
methods, and a stylistic force not equalled in any other important 
work which has been written on population problems. 


HE arrives at fundamentally the same conclusions as Thompson, 
namely, that the facts of population and food increase in the last 
hundred and twenty years substantiate Malthus’ contention in full.'* 
At the present rate of population increase the maximum population 
which the planet can sustain will be reached in another century—some 
5,200,000,000."* Along with a definite trend towards population 
increase has gone the development of the operation of the law of 
diminishing returns in agriculture. The best agricultural areas have 
already been taken up, the remaining cultivatable regions are definitely 
limited, and the law of diminishing returns has set in in all the old 
and settled agricultural areas, as well as in the world at large.** While 
the birth rate is declining among most civilised peoples, it is not 
decreasing as rapidly as the death rate, leaving a net increase in popula- 
tion of real import for society.’* Aside from its general relation to 
the pressure upon the means of subsistence, Professor East shows how 
this net increase of population threatens the progress of public health, 
the achievements of preventive medicine, family welfare, and social 
progress.'’ While sympathetic with the eugenics program, he holds 
that it is incidental to the broader problem of the restriction of the 
birth rate in keeping with the available food supply—that the quantita- 
tive rather than the qualitative problem is basic, however important 
the latter may be."* As a phase of his analysis East completely disposes 
of the thesis of Lothrop Stoddard’s Tue Ristnc Tipe or Cotor, by 
showing that the most notable population increases are now taking 
place among the white peoples, and that these same white races have 
possession of the great majority of the undeveloped agricultural 
districts.1* Some of the more significant of Professor East’s con- 
clusions follow : 

TuoucH the biological point of view should not be overlooked in any 

human problem, in none is it so essential as in the old Malthusian problem 

of population, the spectre of a century ago, with which people finally 


‘MANKIND AT THE Cross-Roaps, New os 1923. There is an excellent dis- 
criminating review of this book by H.’ Hankins in the Journat or SociAL 
Forces, January, 1924, pp. 290-92. 

14Op. cit., chaps. iii.-iv. M4Ibid., p. 69. 18Tbid., chaps. iv., vi- 

**Ibid., chaps. vii., ix. *’Ibid., chaps. viii.,x.,xi. ™Ibid., chap. x. **Ibid., chap. v. 
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attained such a casual familiarity their terror gave way to contempt. The 
reason is obvious ; here one has man’s two primary urges working at 
cross purposes, an unnecessarily high fecundity bringing about a growth 
of population which makes the individual struggle harder and harder. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than the false sense of security which 
has developed on this subject, built upon those shifting sands, the temporary 
profits of industrial development. Man has seen the evil consequences 
of local overpopulation fade away like morning mists before the rising sun, 
and in his growing sense of power he has laughed at the voice of caution. 
He has pushed out into the thinly settled portions of the earth and has 
subdued them rapidly—too rapidly for his own good. He has obtained 

i agricultural returns for careless, inefficient labour on these 
fertile virgin soils, thus providing food for the more densely settled 
regions ; and the people of these regions have been lulled to sleep by an 
entrancing mirage of plenty. As a result the zephyr of population growth 
has become a whirlwind. Man in his strength has brought down the 
pillars of Gaza on his own head 


MANIFESTLY, the only relief for the situation is to call a halt on population 
growth at a point far below the final subsistence limit, at a point in fact 
where there is no intense struggle for mere existence ; and the only means 
of accomplishing this feat which recommends itself to the ethically inclined 
is conscious, deliberate control of fecundity. It is no real solution of the 
difficulty simply to endeavour to raise the food-supply and thereby to 
increase the number of individuals the earth can support. The vessel 
is somewhat elastic, it is true, but it is a closed vessel nevertheless. Enhanced 
efficiency and prudent conservation of resources are means of bringing 
about increased happiness only if numbers remain constant .. . . 


Erruer because they have failed tc grasp the complete significance of these 
genetic principles, or because they have closed their eyes to their logical 
consequences, the eugenists have seldom gone farther than to make the 
pathetic suggestion that the whole current of society can be changed by 
interfering with the two little rills which flow from either side. 

has two duties, they say ; those obviously defective should be prevented 
from having families, those with outstanding merits should e up the 
deficit no matter what the cost to themselves. The scheme is unobjection- 
able, theoretically, as far as it goes ; but it does not go far enough, and it 
is not feasible. The really useful eugenics is properly directed birth- 
control, and the only ical directive agent is education. One may say 
this dogmatically. reasons why this must be so are few in number 
and not hard to outline. are fasces bound up inextricably with the 
two fundamental instincts and with heredity 


Ir the human race really desires a continued , a fair chance, and 
a longer and happier life for every individual, the birth rate must come 
down faster and faster ; and it must come down throughout the whole 
population and not merely within the one section which furnishes those 
ee eee em To accomplish this, parentage must not be 
hap d. 


INTELLIGENT persons not wholly swayed by irrational tradition and 
coment pat Danae eT ane ee 


as wholesome and p: same time one should be under no 
illusion as to what is likely to be the immediate fate of a social scheme 
which requires an appreciative forethought by whole peoples, and not 
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merely acceptance by the intelligensia. No matter how much suffering 
could Pua prevented, no matter how much greater a civilisation could be 


built by its application, its general ; seeptas: win poche sxenle she com 
pling foe of economic What else could be expected ? 
people in the world lack t brains to cope with the intricate 
ac ted iy ts lade age bon, bone about. Half the 
remainder are without the proper training ; they lack the power of know- 
The remaining quarter, who might worthily direct the great 
‘ity, sit complacently as long as they are permitted to take an extra 
of the good things of life, and watch the direct control of the destinies 
of nations remain in the hands of those whose chief claim to the honour 
is the ability to emit those hollow words which fill THe CoNncGressionaL 
Record and the Parliamentary debates. Knowledge is not wisdom. 
Knowledge to prevent the decay of our social fabric is not wanting ; but 
it is u serious question whether there is the required amount of that type 
of ability which will make a sustained effort to apply it.?° 


Wuite there may be something of the alarmist in Dr. East, and while 
society may awkwardly but effectively handle the matter of population 
limitation in conformity with the physical circumstances of the food 
production prevalent at any given time, yet the book is a powerful 
and eloquent demonstration that social problems cannot be divorced 
from their physical basis, and that fundamental to all other plans of 
amelioration must be those which consider the facts of man’s biological 
constitution and tendencies in their setting of the geographic environ- 
ment and the prevailing technology.** 


B. HaroLtp WRIGHT. 


A SIMILAR approach to social problems is to be discovered in the recent 
work of the Cambridge scholar, Harold Wright.** The book is, 
however, far briefer and the scope and range of topics somewhat 
different. He presents an interesting survey of theories of population 
from Greek times to our own day, the status of the production of food, 
raw materials, coal and iron, tendencies in population growth in the 
last century, the relation of population problems to international 
relations and war, and concludes with a brief chapter on the bearing 
of the eugenics program upon population problems as a whole. He 
comes to practically the same conclusions as Thompson and East, 
namely, that the history of population growth and food production 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries vindicates the basic generali- 
sations of Malthus, that the law of diminishing returns is operating 
in the production of food and raw materials, that there is a significant 
net gain in population due to the fact that the birth rate has not declined 
as rapidly as the death rate in recent times, and that the proposals of 





*°Op. cit., Pp. 299, 343, 344, 350-51. 

*1A much more optimistic view is taken ae Soeomes Pearl in the AMERICAN Mercury 
for November, 1924, on “‘ The Biology of Population Growth.” 

**PopuLaTion, Cambridge and New York, 1923. 
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the eugenists are less significant than the broader problem and program 
of population control as a whole. 


PERHAPS the two most interesting phases of the work of Professor 
Wright are his view of the relation between social progress and popula- 
tion increase, and his conception of the importance of population 
problems for war and peace. In regard to the former question he is 
of the opinion that up to a certain point an increase in the population 
may stimulate the growth of civilisation and prosperity, but that 
ultimately a point is reached where the per capita wealth and comfort 
is progressively reduced by the increase of population. Specifically, 
he believes that probably the level of population had, prior to the war, 
passed the point where any increase would contribute to the rise in 
the individual wealth and prosperity of the citizens : 


It is not possible to say with any precision how far the progress of civilisa- 
tion and the accumulation of wealth depend upon an increasing population. 
Up to a point, the growth of numbers has certainly contributed largely 
to the growth of wealth. There are indications, however, that the most 
sweeping economies which result from increasing numbers have already 
been secured in the industrial areas of Europe and the United States. 
It is probable that the wealth of civilised countries was still growing faster 
than the population, that the wealth per head was still increasing in the 
years immediately preceding the war. But it is probable also that the 
wealth per head would have been increasing faster still, if the population 
had not been growing so rapidly. From the economic point of view, at 
all events, there seems no reason to bemoan that slowing down of the rate 
of growth of the population of the Western world which alarmed some 
English bishops and French patriots in recent years.** 


WHILE not ignoring the operation of many other factors creating wars 
and international friction, such as nationalism and the psychology of 
the patriot, Wright correctly calls attention to the economic forces 
making for war, and the danger of having these ignored by the statesmen 
and diplomats : 


THE vital question is whether conflicts actually tend to arise through the 
competition of nations for the limited subsistence yielded by the earth to 
human efforts. Here there are two opposing tendencies at work. On 
pane tant han tytn wenteny Ge Sens anvens Somes sub- 
sistence to be greatly increased by co-operation man man, 
by the division of labour and the application of science to nature. On the 
other hand, the Law of Diminishing Returns tends to develop a constantly 
increasing competition between nations for sources of foods and raw 
materials and for markets in which to sell the manufactures which pay for 
the food. Unfortunately, the latter tendency exercises a greater influence 
upon the conduct of diplomacy than the former . . . . scramble for 
first place in the exploitation of backward races and undeveloped territories, 
for markets and for sources of raw materials, is one of the most potent 
causes of international friction. Are we not then forced to the n 
that the fundamental problem of human life—the pressure of the 


"Op. cit., pp. 69-70. | eae 
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creating the atmosp 
nature of these issues is little 
diplomats is itself a source of danger.** 
EvEN more original and important is his convincing demonstration 
that war, at least the wars of the present day, in no way lessen the 
pressure of the population upon the means of subsistence, but rather 
make the situation still more acute and increase the volume of human 
poverty and misery : 
Ir is not suggested that an easy solution of the subsistence problem awaits 
the statesman who is clear-sighted enough to face it. It is a hard nut to 
crack. But it is not made any easier by war; on the contrary, it is 
rendered more difficult. If war had been avoided in 1914, the inhabitants 
of Europe would have been living to-day on a relatively high standard 
and receiving generous supplies of food and raw materials from every 
quarter of the globe. It is the war itself which has made the population 
problem a burning question . . . . There can be no doubt whatever that 
the loss of population in Europe through the war is far exceeded by the 
diminution of the means of subsistence, and that there will be many more 
— than there were in 1913 before the recovery of pre-war productivity 
been accomplished. Like the giant in the fairy story, a modern nation 
grows new heads faster than the avenger can cut them off. It would 
seem, then, that modern war is not a check to population in the Malthusian 
sense at all. An influence which decreases the number of human beings 
to a smaller extent than it diminishes the yield of human food and other 
necessaries of life does not come within that category. Far from being a 
remedy for over-population, war is, indeed, one of the most powerful in- 
fluences tending to keep the standard of life down to the subsistence level.” 


C. ALEXANDER Morris Carr-Saunpers (1886-  ). 


Ons of the most voluminous studies yet made of the population problem 
is that contained in the recent work of the erudite young English 
scholar, Carr-Saunders.** It differs markedly in scope and range of 
topics from the books of East and Wright, being devoted primarily 
to a very detailed historical study of the growth of population among 
peoples in every stage of human evolution from the prehistoric age to 
the present day, and the various efforts made and methods employed 
to limit and regulate the rate of population increase in these various 
periods. It is, thus, by far the best historical introduction to Neo- 
Malthusianism which has yet been produced in any language. 

He distinguishes definitely between “‘ the actual power of reproduction ” 
which he designates as fecundity, and the specific rate of reproduction 
at any given time which he denominates fertility. “‘ Fecundity is 





*“Ibid., pp. 132-3. 

*Ibid., pp. 134, 138. It is obvious that the acceptance of this conclusion would 
necessitate a modification of one detail of Malthus’ theory as to the “ positive ” 
checks to population growth. 

“THE PopuLATION Prostem: A Stupy in Human Evo.ution, Oxford, 1922. 
This book is thoroughly reviewed by F. H. Hankins in the JoURNAL OF 
Forces, January, 1924, pp. 287-9. 
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measured by the number of ripe ova produced, the number of sper- 
matozoa having no direct bearing on fecundity . . . . The lower the 
degree of danger to which the young are exposed, the less the fecundity ; 
and the less the fecundity, provided that it reaches the strength 
necessary to preserve the species, the better on the whole for the 
species. The strength of fecundity in any species is determined by 
the sum of all the dangers to which the young of that species are 
exposed. This must be qualified, in so far as fertility and fecundity 
are not the same, by adding to the dangers to which the young are 
exposed the danger that a certain proportion of eggs will not be 
fertilised.” *” In a careful study of changes in fecundity and fertility 
in man during the process of social evolution he concludes that human 
fecundity has increased, primarily due to various conditions favouring 
the reproductive power of the human female. The fertility of man- 
kind has, however, recently declined owing to diverse influences 
making for the artificial restriction of the birth-rate.** 


PerHaps the most important phase of his historical survey is that 
related to the methods and results attained in the regulation of numbers 
in human groups. He contends that all races in all times have em- 
ployed various expedients for limiting the population, from abortion 
and infanticide to the most refined and technical contraceptive methods 
of to-day. In most cases there may be observed an effort to control 
the rate of population increase in such a manner as to keep the number 
of adults in each “eneration approximately the same.** It is in connec- 
tion with this fact that Carr-Saunders develops the most important 
theoretical position in his book, namely, the conception of the 
“optimum number ” of the population, or that which will produce 
the greatest net productivity and prosperity per capita in any given 
physical environment and with any specific type of technological 
equipment with which to exploit the environment. “ The broad 
fact which emerges is that, since the laws in general are applicable to 
all industry, there will be, taking into account on the one hand the 
known arts of production and on the other hand the habits and so 
on of any people at any one time in any given area, a certain density 
of population which will be the most desirable from the point of view 
of return per head of population. ‘There will, in fact, under any given 
circumstances always be an optimum number ; if the population fails 
to reach that number or if it exceeds it, the return per head will not 
be so large as it would be if it attained that number.” *° He concludes 
that even among primitive peoples there has been operative in at least 
a loose and awkward manner some effort to regulate the population 
growth in such a manner as to approximate this optimum.** 


(To be continued.) 
Sibid, pp. 51-3. 6a. “Ibid, chep. v. eopecially p. 100, foomnaws 3. 
**Ibid., chap. ix. **Tbid., pp. 199-201. *Ibid., pp. 236ff. 
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THE INDUSTRIES OF READING : A STUDY IN REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT.* 


III. CONTEMPORARY INDUSTRIES. 


Arter the decay of the cloth industry, Reading came to a standstill 
industrially, except for spasmodic attempts at reviving one or other 
of the textile industries in the Oracle. This stagnation is reflected 
in the figures of the population of the town, which were, in 1700, 
7,000 odd, in 1800, only 9,000 odd. In the early nineteenth cextury 
the whole mass of the building was going to ruin. The weaving of 
galoons, satin, ribands, and other light fabrics, a small floorcloth 
manufactory, and some sail-making, twine, and rope-making—all on 
a small scale, were the only relics of a former greatness. There was 
a larger flourishing sail-cloth manufactory in Katesgrove Lane, in 
which were 140 looms, and two or three small silk manufactories. 
The tannery, and the brick-kilns, both old-established industries, 
were prosperous ; but neither of them could in any way compensate 
for the disappearance of the cloth staple. Meanwhile water-facilities 
were being rapidly developed. The whole trade of the town was 
improving, its population was increasing more rapidly, and a feeling 
of freedom and prosperity was creeping back. These were more 
spacious times, and they bred keener, more alert minds. Thus things 
were preparing for the expansion which was to come with the founda- 
tion of Reading’s modern industries. 


Tuey began close together in time, Suttons’ in 1837, Huntley and 
Palmer’s in 1841 ; not far from each other in the town—the former in 
King Street, the latter in London Street, and both began in a small 
way. Theze was nothing to suggest that either firm would reach its 
present important position. There had been other seed-growers or 
“‘nurserymen,” as Miss Mitford calls Martin Hope Sutton ; there 
had been other makers of biscuits. There was no reason why either 
of them should not have done equally well in any one of a dozen 
different places. What are the factors, then, which made for success 
in these two firms? To take first Messrs. Sutton and Sons. The 
founder of the firm was Martin Hope Sutton, who, as a young man 
whose hobby his life through had been seeds and seed culture, induced 
his father to go into partnership with him as a seed merchant. The 
success of the firm was due from the first to four facts (a) that the man 
at the head of the firm knew his work, and was entirely devoted to it 
—it was his life work to build up a seed-firm, (6) he was a born business 
man, and an organising genius, (c) he was an honest man, who had 


*Parts I. and Il. of this paper appeared in the Soctotocicat Review of April, 1926. 
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taken up a business in which dishonesty was the accepted practice. 
(At the period we are speaking of it was the custom to adulterate seeds 
—a few of the genuine article to many of a baser variety but of similar 
appearance, the latter guaranteed dead so that there was no 
possibility of discovering the fraud.) Suttons’ seeds were from the 
first guaranteed pure, and ail the seeds in a given packet were of the 
variety named on the cover. This seems a commonplace sort of fact, 
but it was responsible for the building up of Suttons’ business. (d) 
The fourth fact, Martin Hope Sutton was in advance of his time, 
for he Americanised his business methods—before the Americans— 
and was a pioneer of the “ mail order,” carriage paid, business. This 
was a second startling innovation. To get his seeds carriage free, 
and guaranteed 100 per cent. pure was for the farmer and the gardener 
a wonderful change, and the results he secured from those seeds were 
not less wonderful. The qualities that built up the business then 


were to a large extent the qualities of the principals, personal qualities. 


The principals themselves were helped, partly by their own thorough 
knowledge, partly by historical accident. In 1846 famine stared 
Ireland in the face, as a result of a poor potato harvest. Martin Hope 
Sutton was called in to advise as to quick growing crops for food supply. 
He knew what to advise and supplied the seeds of the varieties he 
prescribed. His seeds, because they were selected carefully and 
thoroughly tested, gave the required results. From that time Suttons’ 
Seeds became a national necessity. One other fact. From the 
beginning the firm set their faces against agents, because of the dangers 
of imitation and adulteration, and that policy is still adhered to in the 
United Kingdom. It would have been easy for them to rest on their 
laurels, but that was not done. Unceasing research, patient investiga- 
tion of the results of varied climates and different soils on individual 
types of seeds, careful cross-breeding and selection have kept up the 
quality, increased the number of varieties, and varied the type of 
seeds produced, so that they still appeal to the agricultural and horti- 
cultural public both here, and in our colonies, and abroad. If you 
want to know the kind of seed which will grow in Brazil or Peru, in 
New Zealand, or in Uganda, they can and will tell you—with the 
times of sowing and the methods of culture suited to the particular 
area you may be studying. And it is only by the continual application 
of first-rate qualities that such a firm can survive, in Reading. Think 
of the ease of competition—Reading can have no monopoly of seed 
growing or of seed selling. There is no “ material” reason why 
Suttons’ should exist in Reading at all. Yet outside the British Isles, 
the United States ranks about third in their list of customers. How 
is such a business run? 

THE business has four departments—Seed Collection, Seed Selection, 
Seed Trials, and Seed Distribution. Suttons’ employ growers all 
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over the world—from California to Italy. These growers cultivate 
Suttons’ stock seeds, under selected climatic conditions. The whole 
crop is bought, and the growers are paid by results. Flowers and 
vegetables are grown in one area, cauliflowers in another, potatoes in 
a third, sweet peas in a fourth, and all outside England. Representa- 
tives visit the growing crops, pick out all the plants not growing true 
to type (this is termed roguing) and mark them for preservation—as 
a new type—or for destruction. The seed is all transferred to Reading. 
Such is the method of seed collection. 


Every consignment of seed is examined (a) for purity, (6) for germina- 
tion. Tests are made, and of the actual germination tests made, 
an individual record is kept of every seed. ‘Thus before any consign- 
ment of seed is issued to the public its percentage of purity is guaranteed, 
and its percentage of germination is known within very narrow limits. 
This is the method of seed selection. 


OF every distinct consignment of seed issued to the public, trial lots 
are sown in the Trial Grounds, and grown coincidentally with those 
issued to (say) farmers. Every seed trial is recorded, so that if a 
farmer complains that his seed has only given such and such results, 
comparative data are available by which to check his results. By this 
means criticism can be justified or refuted, faulty methods corrected, 
dissatisfaction avoided—because the data upon which results are 
based can be scientifically demonstrated as accurate. Other functions 
of the seed trial grounds are to test new varieties and to experiment in 
cross-breeding to produce new types suitable to given conditions. 
These are the methods of seed trials. 


LasTLy, seed distribution. Seeds for tropical areas, or which have 
to cross tropical zones, are treated in such a way as to avoid premature 
germination in whatever climatic conditions they may be called upon 
to experience en route. Suttons’ have their own depét and Trial 
Grounds in India—at Calcutta ; a chief selling agent in New Zealand 
and a small army of minor agents ; while they have their own agents 
in the United States and in the Colonies. 


One thinks of seeds usually in small packets. Yet, it is not unusual 
for this firm to send away a single consignment of 50 tons, or more. 
It is interesting to note, too, that such large consignments are sent 
by rail to Brentford, and thence by canal to the Albert Docks for ship- 
ment. If there are any geographical reasons at all for the success 
for this business they are, (1) the excellence of the railway communica- 
tions from Reading, and (2) Reading’s proximity to the port of London. 
Tue history of Huntley and Palmers is very similar, and illustrates 
many of the same principles. Beginning in London Street in 1841 
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in a very small way, George Palmer, in co-operation with Thomas 
Huntley, set out a new line for himself—to make biscuits which were 
palatable and enticing, and not only such as were a durable ration, 
to fall back on when nothing else was available. But he, too, was 
helped by historical accident. In 1846 came free trade in wheat— 
a blow to the farmers of this country, but a godsend to this biscuit- 
maker—for it enabled him to cheapen the cost of production and 
increase the number and variety of his biscuits. By 1850 he was 
employing 200 men. With the greater demand came greater pro- 
duction—the demand for new premises (they moved to the present 
site in 1847)—and the change from hand-made to machine-made 
biscuits. Here again individual genius triumphed, for George Palmer 
was able to invent and produce his own machinery. Indeed, until 
a few years ago, practically the whole of the machinery employed was 
designed and produced on the premises, and the engineering shops, 
a large factory in themselves, are even now not the least interesting 
part of the works. Their successes at two great Exhibitions—in 
London in 1851, and in Paris in 1878—gave the firm great prestige 
and their business grew enormously. By 1862 they employed 400 
men ; by 1867, 996; by 1878, 3,000; and by 1900, 6,000. Compare 
the growth of Reading in the same period. 


In 1841, 21,000; in 1851, —_ in 1871, 32,000 ; 
H. & P.’s. 200. H. & P.’s 1,000. 


in 1881, 42,000;} in 1901, 72,000. 
H. & P.’s 3,000./ H.&P.’s 6,000. 


IF we realise that part of this increase—and a considerable part of it— 
came from enlarging the borough boundaries, we shall begin to realise 
how largely the increased population of the town itself came as a 
direct result of the growth of the firm of Huntley and Palmers. 
Naturally they rapidly outgrew, (a) the available home resources in 
raw materials, (6) the home market. Little by little their goods 
penetrated all over the world, to darkest Africa, and to the far South 
Sea Islands, to Burmah, and to South America. Here again it was 
quality and reliability which made the name of the firm, plus 
a desire to understand the needs of their customers, and a willing- 
ness to cater for them, and not to supply what the firm thought 
they ought to have. 


Such a business carried on in Reading, using material brought from 
afar, and supplying markets often even more distant, had few geo- 
graphical factors in its favour—except a good trading position. Like 
Suttons’, too, it was open to competition, especially by firms 
established at ports such as Manchester and Glasgow. It has met this 
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competition, (a) by continual advance in methods, (b) by the modern 
weapon of combination, (c) by resort to advertisement, (d) by modern 
transport methods, using the “dump system,” that is, establishing 
depéts at various places with motor transport organisation to distribute 
from those depéts, (e) by branch factories, to escape tariff walls, e.g., 
the branch factory now being organised in France. 


Tuese are Reading’s two great modern industries. It might be true 
to say that education is a third, since more people are engaged in 
Reading in teaching the young, of various ages, than in any other 
industry except biscuit making. It is curious, too, to note how great 
an interest in education has been taken by the heads of these great 
firms. The presence of a University College is the result very largely 
of the generosity of the Palmer family. And service by a member 
of the Sutton firm as Chairman of the School Education Committee 
is but one amongst many evidences of educational interest. 


Or minor industries many are interesting—the Pulsometer Engineering 
Company not the least so. They specialise in pumping machinery 
for mines, and in ships’ sirens. If you lived at the west end of the 
town you would not long be in doubt as to what they did manufacture, 
you would have aural evidence in abundance. Railway facilities, 
plus, at that time, cheap land, drew them here also. Then there is 
Serpell’s Biscuit Factory, a very live concern, existing independently 
of the railways, and depending on its own motor transport system, 
organised as an allied company. 


READING narrowly escaped becoming Swindon, that is to say, the 
G.W.R. at first wished to establish their locomotive and carriage 
works here. They did not do so, but Reading is the headquarters 
of their signalling department, and consequently has very interesting 
engineering shops. 

Apart from these there is littie real industry. Modern developments 
in passenger transport, e.g., the increase in the number of bus services 
serving the district and centred in Reading make it more and more 
a shopping centre. There are within 300 yards’ radius of the centre 
of Broad Street more than 25 bootshops, and 40 tailors—large and 
small. Many of these exist for the town, but most of them exist for 
country shoppers, for they are two services not usually found in 
country villages. Of new industries we can expect but few. Land 
is expensive, for most of the good land is built on, or is too low to 
be made use of except at considerable expense ; power also is expen- 
sive, for electricity is generated on a comparatively small scale, and 
coal has to be hauled long distances. Good land and cheap is available 
in the country, alongside main lines. It is less heavily rated, power is 
not more expensive, and there is no special rate on machinery as 
there is here. 
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Tuus it would seem as if Reading's industrial activities for a time 
had ceased to develop. The town is becoming more and more a 
suburb of London, more and more a residential centre. The momen- 
tum given by the industrial expansion of the last fifty years of the 
nineteenth century has not died out, but its energies are being trans- 
muted. Biscuits, seeds, and bricks are still the mainstay, but, as a 
hundred years ago, prosperity for the near future, at any rate, seems 
as if it will be measurable in terms of progress as a market and a 


trading centre. 





Many of the facts used to illustrate the argument of the first and second 
parts of this paper were taken from THe TOWN OF READING IN THE EARLY 
PART OF THE NINETEENTH CenTurRY, by W. M. Childs, M.A., Principal of 
University College, Reading. 

W. F. Morris. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


FirrH GERMAN SocroLocicaL CONGRESS. 

Tue Fifth German Sociological Congress will be held in the University of 

Vienna from 26th to 29th September, 1926, under the auspices of the German 

Sociological Society. The following is the programme :— 

SaTURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25TH, at 5.30 p.m.: Reception by the President of 

the Austrian Republic at I, Ballhausplatz 2. 

SunpaY, SEPTEMBER 26TH, at 5 p.m.: Meeting of Council and Executive. 

At 8 p.m.: Informal social gathering at the Hotel de France, I, Schotten- 

ring 3 (close by the University). 

Monpay, SEPTEMBER 27TH, at 9.30 a.m.: Plenary sitting (1) Opening 
by the President of the Society; (2) Greetings by delegates ; (3) 

Papers read by Prof. Ténnies and Prof. Kelsen on “‘ Democracy,” followed 

by discussion. Evening (to be announced). 

TuespaY, SEPTEMBER 28TH, at 10 a.m.: Sitting of Sub-Group A (Method- 

ology), with Prof. Sombart in the Chair. At ; p.m.: Sitting of Sub-Group 

B (Natural Rights), with Rudolf Goldscheid in the Chair. At 8 p.m.: 


Dinner given by the Mayor of Vienna at the Town Hall. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29TH, at 10 a.m.: Sitting of Sub-Group C (Doctrine 
of Relativity), with Prof. v. Wiese in the Chair. At 3 p.m.: Business 
Meeting of Members of the German Sociological Society. 

VisiTors’ tickets (price 3 sh.) are obtainable, and visitors may attend the 
sittings of the Sub-Groups as well as the plenary sittings. Inquiries may 


be addressed to Prof. Dr. von Wiese, Soziologentag, Die Universitat, Vienna, 
Austria. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE STUDY OF SEX PROBLEMS. — 


Tue International Association for the Study of Sex Problems is organising 
this Congress, which is to take place in the rooms of the Langenbeck-Virchow 
House, 58-59 Luisenstrasse, Berlin, from 11th to 15th October of this year. 


Tue object of the Association is a purely scientific one, the study of sex prob- 
lems in all their relations, with — emphasis on social, economic, sanitary, 
legal, and moral conditions. e Congress is also to decide on the final 
constitution of the Association. Any one—irrespective of nationality, 
race, sex, or religion—who is occupied with the scientific study of sex prob- 
lems, or has a scientific interest in these studies, is admitted to membership. 


Tue following is the General Syllabus for the Congress sessions. Monday, 
October 11th—Biological Aspects ; Tuesday, October 12th—Psychological 
and Pedagogical Aspects ; Wednesday, October 13th—Social Hygiene and 
Eugenics, also Sociology and Civilisation (History and Organisation of 
Marriage, Art, Religion and Mysticism, Ethics and Customs, Feminism, 
The Youth Movement); Thursday, October 14th—Criminology and 
Marriage Laws ; and Friday, October 15th—Population and Demography. 


Memeers of the Association attending the Congress pay 10 R.M. ; others, 
20 R.M. 


A LARGE number of distinguished specialists from various countries have 
already promised to read papers. 
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Tue Scots CoLLece IN MONTPELLIER. 


THERE comes from the Scots College in Montpellier, recently built and 
organised by Professor Geddes (as the main occupation of his two years’ 
emeritus retirement from his double Professorship of St. Andrew’s and 
Bombay Universities), the first fruits of its activities as a post-graduate 
institution. These consist of three books which are the published theses 
of residents at the College who have obtained the doctorate of Montpellier 
University. 

First came A Stupy on Rurat Lire tn Sinp (India), by Gopal Advani, 
Bachelor of Commerce in the University of Bombay. This is an admirable 
specimen of Regional Survey method applied to local conditions in an Indian 
province. The Le Play formula of Place, Work, Folk, is applied systematic- 
ally, and yields a study which combines Geography, Economics and Anthro- 
pology in no mere empirical fashion, but towards a genuine synthesis. 


Next, there is a no less remarkable study entitled Crvic Epucation IN 
Inp1A, by Vishnu Shivdasani, Bachelor of Commerce of Bombay University. 
Here the Regional Survey method is applied to test the efficiency, and measure 
the worth, of the educational system as it is in India, and next towards 
suggestions in making it better and more genuinely civic in the proper sense 
of adaptation to the culture requirements of town and country life in harmony. 
Both these theses, so admirable in execution and initiative in outlook, have 
gained for their authors the doctorate with honours. 


Tue third thesis is a study, extending to over 200 printed pages, and both 
illustrated and documented, which deals in a general way with the utilisation 
for educational purposes of the geographical milieu. It is the doctorate 
thesis of Miss Mabel M. Barker, Bachelor of Science of London, and 
Geography Diploma of Oxford. This work is prefaced by an Introduction 
written by Professor Foucault of the Faculty of Letters in the University 
of Montpellier. The Introduction is the official report on Miss Barker’s 
thesis, made to the Dean of the Faculty of Letters, by Professor Foucault. 
The following translation of Professor Foucault’s report gives a clear idea 
of the nature of Miss Barker’s thesis. 


Tue work is divided into two parts. The first part explains what a “ Regional 
Survey ”’ means, an expression which it is impossible to translate literally into French. 
. . . . In short, we have before us a sociological method, having both a theoretical 
and a practical as , which has been in the main elaborated by Prof. Geddes, whose 
precursors were Comte and Le Play. 
Miss Barker considers that the regional survey method is applicable to education, 
in the sense that the best educational results would be achieved by placing the child 
in immediate contact with all the elements of the geographical environment. In 
this way, with its natural curiosity awakened, and dominated by the emotions aroused 
by this environment, it comes progressively to adapt itself thereto both intellectually 
and practically. In such a system of education, the office of the teacher is to guide, 
to help, to answer questions, and the like. 
IN the second chapter Miss Barker severely criticises—but as a rule very justly, in 
my estimation—the traditional teaching methods which reflect still the Middle r Ti 
she rightly welcomes (in the third chapter} “ the educational renascence of 
to-day,” and points to certain of its leading conceptions, the principal one of which, 
according to her, is that the child should be brought face to face with the reality which 
surrounds it and which, for this very reason, is to interest it Books become 
thus a later and complementary means of study, instead of being the only means. 
Cuapters IV. to VI. treat of the applications which have been made of the regional 
curvey method in Groat Britain end in several other countries dus recent years. 
Shas Gages exe snunt Reaaindeg, and Gapkty mands eoutenaes of ght as well 
as a laudable enthusiasm and a fine spirit of devotion. 
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Tue thesis terminates with a statement concerning the diverse attempts which have 
been made to unite in the manner suggested above rural manual education with 
intellectual and moral education, and in this connection Miss Barker furnishes a 
touching illustration of this ‘ ‘ education through life.” 


To conclude, this thesis when printed will form a remarkable work, deserving to 
be recommended to all educators 
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OBITUARIES. 


Two pioneers of Sociology have passed away in the persons of René Worms 
and Professor Albion Small. Worms had been editor of the Revue INTER- 
NATIONALE DE SOCIOLOGIE since its beginning in 1893, and of the ANNALES 
DE L’INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE SOCIOLOGIE since its first publication in 
1894. He was founder and general secretary of the Institut International de 
Sociologie, organised in 1893, and of the Société de Sociologie de Paris, 
established in 1894. He was, since 1906, professor of the history of sociology 
in L’Ecole Interalli¢e des Hautes Etudes Sociales, and since 1910 lecturer 
on the history of sociology in the Law School, University of Paris. He 
was the author, among other works, of Orcanisme eT Socitré (1896) ; 
Les Principss BioLociques pe L’EvoiuTion Sociate (1910); and La 
SocioLocig, sa NATURE, SON CONTENU, SES ATTACHES (1921). Albion Small 
was the head of the first Department of Sociology to be founded in America, 
and indeed probably in the universities of any country. He was selected 
by President Harper to start a Sociological Department when the University 
of Chicago was founded in 1892. In 1895, he began the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF SocioLocy, and continued as its chief Editor until July, 1925. He was 
President of the American Sociological Society in 1912-13, and of the Inter- 
national Institute of Sociology (Paris) in 1922. ‘The third death to record 
is that of Mrs. Victor Branford, who had been an active member of the 
Council of the Sociological Society for a great many years and contributed 
frequently to the Review. Some account of her manifold endeavours in 
pure and applied Sociology will be given in the next number of the Review. 
But the following lines may be cited from an obituary notice in the Tres : 
“Mrs. Branford was well known during the past 20 years as an in- 
fluential supporter of housing reform, and more especially as a pioneer 
worker in the cause of rural housing. Not many years after completing her 
college course at Oxford she found a place for herself in the movement 
towards the revival of community life in the villages of England, working 
chiefly from her home in Hampshire. The Garden City movement had 
in her from the beginning an enthusiastic and very intelligent supporter. 
She contributed two examples to the exhibition of model cottages which 
was the initial stage in the building of the first Garden City, and gave 
generously in personal service to the Hampstead Garden Suburb. She 
initiated the Rural Co-partnership Housing Association, which had built 
in the South of England some 200 houses on a community basis, when the 
war caused the suspension of all schemes of the kind. By all those associated 
with her in the now vigorous movement of modern cottage building she is 
mourned as an irreplaceable colleague.” 
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MALIGNANCY AND EVOLUTION: by Morley Roberts. London: 
Eveleigh, Nash & Grayson. 1926. 


Tuovucu for the present writer it has been the main task of life to carry on 
biological and social studies together, he must confess to a shock of wonder 
at receiving from the editor for review in these pages a treatise on a subject 
usually so specialised as cancer-—one moreover, in which few biologists, let 
alone sociologists, can claim any up-to-date knowledge, much less insight 
or skill, and who would thus naturally expect from one of its eminent special- 
ists a work quite outside their range. 


Yer the title is a stirring one, and the preface at once astonishing and re- 
assuring. It is here best to quote a few passages : 


(P. viii.) “ Within the limits set to such work as this I have been able to 
do no more than suggest the striking analogies between pathological con- 
ditions in animals and those in nations and societies. ‘That politicians, who 
from the biological point of view make up the chief organs by which societies 
adapt themselves to changes in the internal and external environment, will 
concede so much, I have little hope. Yet Parliament has some claim to be 
the brain of a very lowly organism, and the work of the brain is to respond 
not only to immediate dangers, but to those which are to be avoided in the 
future. If there were as many real men of science as there are men of law 
in the legislature this might soon be acknowledged, but in any case it will 
some day be understood that evolution and malignancy and all other dis- 
eases are as much matters of state as common social disorders.” 


(P.x.) . . . “ Very little consideration will show the inevitable tendency of 
human aggregates to form patterns and systems with deep and striking 
resemblances to the recognised tropistic “ habits” and “customs” of 
somatic cells.” 


(P. 27.) . . . . “It will be found here, as in problems of all orders, that 
everything connected with the living tissues is relevant to everything 
known of them, and that properly speaking the cancer problem is but one 
aspect of life in general.” 


(P. 29.) .... “In a previous work I endeavoured to show not only 
that sociology was emphatically a biological department, but that vital 
illustrations and analogies could be drawn from it which fitted with, and 
therefore rendered more sure, conclusions reached in physiology and the 
other sciences. That a society is a social organism is admitted by many, 
and there are even a few ready to allow that it may afford striking illustrations 
of somatic disorders. Herbert Spencer can be said to have led the way 
in using such analogies We can advance very much farther than 
this position. Facts and analogies will support such an advance, but in 
dealing with all the problems involved I shall take it as an axiom, which will 
finally prove itself, that all construction where living protoplasma is con- 
cerned, whether the cerebral protoplasm of man or the protoplasm units of 
a test-bearing protozoon, comes under the same laws. In addition, therefore, 
to using the generally recognised biological sciences, I shall employ sociology 
asa natural weapon of analysis, leaving those who do not assent to its full 
use to consider the analogies employed as mere illustrations.” 
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(P.41.) “ In‘ Wariare in the Human Body ’ I used as a weapon of analysis 
many sociological examples.” 


(P. 42.) “In all construction where protoplasm . . . . does work, whether 
by what we consider simple tropisms, or by those more complex tropisms 
and conditioned reflexes to which we can tentatively reduce the human 
intellect, we find failure and repair, conflict and defence, forced alliance, 
hostile symbiosis and processes strictly analogous to thuse suggested as char- 
acteristic of intra-organic immunity and defence. We should therefore expect 
to find on a close view of societies not only loose biological analogies, but 
phenomena of an order which range them among physiological anomalies 
and even definite pathological states.” 


(P.55.) “ Progress is not the sacrifice of the mass of humanity upon the 
altar of trade. It is the enlargement of his opportunities of happy and restful 
life on the lines laid down for him by the instincts. It will be shown that 
the modern extreme stimulation of the nervous system leading to the remark- 
able over-growth of the fore-brain ends of necessity in interfering with the 
orderly rule of the endocrines, and hence to many somatic disorders.” 


(P. 74.) “ If these views are accepted it is possible once more to look on 
use and disuse as powerful factors in evolution.” 


(P. 179.) “The repair and defensive system of an organism can take on 
a lethal and utterly non-social character. Those who have attended to the 
general attitude taken up towards sociological illustrations and analogies 
will not be surprised to learn that my attention was drawn irresistibly to some 
possible causes of social revolution and anarchy. Did these not arise very 
commonly among selected classes, devoted by their training to social repair 
and the maintenance of order?” 


(P. 267.) “Let us suppose for a moment that Darwin had been a still 
greater field-naturalist and had so extended his already enormous ambit as 
to include not only men, but also societies of men in his view of the evolving 
world,” 

(P. 297.) .. . “two points which a philosophic mind, even without special 
knowledge, might consider relevant to the trend of this discussion. One is 
the poesible bearing of all the sociological analogies on the practical sociology 
we call politics, and the other the cure and prevention of malignancy. Those 
who cannot see that these two questions, though apparently far apart, are 
vitally connected, must have failed to grasp what was implied in the chapter 
dealing with rapid evolution, or must have taken for true political science the 
mere noise and dust of the senate house. How hard it is to get politicians 
to consider science, even the science of prophylactic medicine, those know 
best who have used scientific arguments to convince them that their work 
has striking analogies with the art of medicine. They have to deal with 
failure and must assist repair or be themselves failures. When they recog- 
nise that they are in Parliament in order to deal with forced social variations 
so that these variations shall do as little harm as possible as they pass into 
structure and become socially physiologised, they will have grasped the true 
nature of their function. Normal stability or conservatism will be shown 
to possess its place in social evolution, while those who desire and push 
forward change will be seen, not merely as objects of party abuse, but as 
the result of deep organic changes forcing variation. . . . . Want of health 
and disease are . . . . symptomatic of social disorders and disharmonies 
which call for reform.” 
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(P. 298.) “‘ Those who hope to abolish cancer as a somatic disease would 
do well to abolish its social analogues.” 


. . . « “ Were I to be asked whether a stage of evolution might be reached 
when malignancy would become a pathological curiosity, it might be replied 


being, gave natural stability a chance by a system which ensured due nutrition 
and the satisfaction of the basal human instincts without undue or morbid 
stress, such a scheme of social order is theoretically the most likely to give 


all stability is relative and passing. No sooner does change slacken than 
senility approaches and ancient forces are unloosed.” 


(P. 299.) “ The words ‘ purpose’ and ‘ germ-plasm’ cover up from us 

i ili iad paca’ loc vie ook Aiemeoteres al ving 
matter, and that development takes place on the line of least resistance.” 
. 2th “‘ Organisation of any kind is the blind effort to subdue this universal 


HENCE—though it is plainly beyond us here as sociologists, even with such 
biology as we may bring to it, to form any sufficient judgment either on the 
cancer question, or on Mr. Roberts’ interpretation of it—this should not 
prevent us from gathering all we can from this vivid and vigorous, fresh and 
comprehensive treatment of the phenomena and problems of physiology 
and pathology on the organic plane, as illuminated by sociological thought, 
cutcaamdialap tania evceeveh Uis-oate eaid vested senge of tlblegienl thonghet 
pn ance 2h a nmaranin oe cede eee “a ketene ewe a 
socio-biologist to be reckoned with in all our camps, usually strictly 
medical, biological, or social ; and it is of no small interest to find him so 
determined towards bringing together of all three. So here is a new and 
stimulating contribution to the study of evolution, normal and abnormal 
alike, and suggestive in the social as well as in biology, medicine and 
public health. pe 
P.G. 
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FREE THOUGHT IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: by J. A. Hobson. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1926. 


Tuis Society and Review cannot but welcome this new and stimulating 
volume by one of their most esteemed members and contributors. And this 
all the more because it is a book which they can not only read with interest 
and profit, but pass on to others not yet so widely interested in the social 
field, and who are more or less attracted or confined by more departmental 
and specialised fields, and these of many different kinds,—such as economics 
whether classical or socialistic, ethics of whatever school, anthropology 
and eugenics, apologetics also of whatever political ,and one might almost 
add any religious denomination, though these are not di considered. 


Se an Lien ale ean te inet ae wath bb each 
akin to that of Spencer’s Srupy or Socio.ocy, with its admirable contribu- 
tion to the clearing away of the many biases which still (if not indeed more 
than ever !) affect the freedom of men’s minds, and either divert them from 
adequate social studies altogether, or more insidiously deteriorate their 


treatment of these. 
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AFTER a group of chapters of this antiseptic treatment, broadly applied so as 
to rouse and help us towards freer thinking, we come to “ The Making of an 
Economic Science ”—enough to be in itself a useful little volume, and this 
alike for teachers and controversialists as well as students. For here comes 
a succession of keen and clear criticisms, alike of the classical economics, 
up to and including Mill’s endeavours to humanise it, though with candid 
admission of his failure. 

Next come criticisms of Stanley Jevons, Marshall, Pigou, Taussig and 
others, again recognised as too much of failure, for good arguments given ; 
and finally a careful and again substantially destructive criticism of Mar- 
ginalism, frankly described upon the very cover of the book as “ attempts to 
give a sham exactitude to Economics by the illicit application of mathematical 
method.” 


“ Tue Economics of Human Welfare ” are admittedly not yet satisfactorily 
reached ; while next the “ Proletarian Economics ” is faithfully dealt with, 
and its variously mythic treatment brought out, with a clearness which should 
help the sociologically minded worker to escape from the biases of his con- 
ventional training, as thoroughly as our author has done from his own 
economic upbringing. 

PRACTICALLY every economic teacher and writer worthy of the name is nowa- 
days more or less of a “‘ Modernist ” in his subject, though seldom yet so 
thoroughgoing as Mr. Hobson. Still, must not we students of sociology— 
who have long been getting on as best we could without classical and Marxian 
traditions and methods ali lead that it is time for all these Modernists to 
break with each of these rival historical developments of their would-be 
science ; and so to build up economics afresh, more in keeping with the facts 
of life, as we survey them over the world, and also with the general process of 
evolution, social, psychological, and even organic ? 


Next comes the excellent Part III.; beginning with Power-Politics, and 
wholesomely stripping off its manifold disguises, from sovereigns to demo- 
crats, Empires and Imperialisms, and their patriotism too, are thus laid bare ; 
and even the League of Nations and its Mandates do not escape. The next 
chapter deals with Race Eugenics as a Policy, and punctures that. The 
“ Struggle for a Free Thought ” is again vigorous and stimulating through- 
out; and finally comes a convincing chapter of argument on the “ Survival 
Power of Free Thought.” ‘The “ breakdown of Western civilisation by 
its perversion of the social sciences ” is recognised as a possible danger, yet 
the resources of disinterested science in general, and of psychology in par- 
ticular, are hopefully and clearly stated. 


Tuts book is thus essentially a strong and well-sustained succession of 
criticisms, which are reinforced by the writer’s own purgation of them from 
bias, as far as may be. Yet as “ we can only destroy what we replace,” let 
us call on Mr. Hobson to marshal and organise his own free and purified 
powers of thought to give us next a constructive volume, in which his vigor- 
ously dominant ethical urge, yet psychological insight and clearness, shall 
illuminate economics and politics anew. We would fain now obtain from him 
his own constructive endeavours towards the establishment of etho-economics 
and etho-politics, as social sciences really worthy of the name, and hence 
penetrated by a more social psychology than we have yet attained to. 
P.G. 
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PRIMITIVE RELIGION: by Robert H. Lowie, Ph.D. London: 
Routledge & Sons. 1925. pp. 346. (15s.) 

Proressor Lowie has followed up his valuable work on Primitive Society 
with an equally interesting book on Primitive Religion. The present 
volume is somewhat original in plan, for it consists of three distinct parts : 
the first describing four specimen types of primitive religion from North 
America, West Africa, New Guinea and Polynesia, respectively ; the second 
criticising the classical theories of religious origins—Tylor’s Animism, 
Frazer’s "Theory of Magic, and Durkheim’s Collectivism ; and the third 
studying special historical and psychological aspects of the subject, such as 
Regional erisation, Individual Variability, and the phenomena of 
Association. 

In his view of the essential nature of religion, Professor Lowie follows 
Marett and Soderblém. It is not, as Tylor and Frazer held, “a belief 
in Spiritual Beings,” but a less specialised attitude of awe in the presence 
of mysterious powers—powers which may be conceived as Sacred or Holy 
or Divine, but which are most satisfactorily expressed by the word super- 
natural. In different cultures this fundamental attitude is associated with 
different conceptions and produces different emotional reactions. In 
North America the leading factors are the belief in the guardian spirit, and 
the importance of the vision ; in Africa and Oceania the spirits of the dead 
—the ghosts—play the leading part ; elsewhere, it may be the powers of 
nature—the sun, the earth or the thunder that are most important. But 
in each case it is the sense of the supernatural or the mysterious—which is 
central, and there is the same attitude of dependence and awe. 


Tue great fault of students of primitive religion in the past has been the 
tendency to reduce all these developments to a single type—to assume a 
unilinear process of evolution in religion based on the universal validity and 
equal importance of a single element—whether it be animism or totemism 
or magic. The first task before the student, as Professor Lowie points out, 
is to make a more adequate survey of the specific types of primitive religion 
and their regional distributions. His ideal is “a series of intensive dis- 
tribution studies covering successively, culture areas, continents and the 
whole globe.” “The best prophylactic against baseless speculation that 
man must believe this and do that, is the actual knowledge that throughout 
a definite part of the globe he believes and does nothing of the kind.” 


Tuus Professor Lowie is definitely on the side of the diffusionists as against 
the believers in spontaneous independent origin, and consequently for 
multilinear as against unilinear development, though he utters a warning 
against premature attempts to construct a comprehensive system. 


Hrruerto the chief attempt to provide a comprehensive multilinear explana- 
tion of religious development is that of Father Schmidt, the editor of 
Anturopos. The latter, developing the views of Andrew Lang, argues 
for the existence »f an archaic form of culture now represented in a degraded 
form only by the most primitive of the food-gathering peoples, such as the 
Bushman or the Andamanese. This primitive culture was preanimistic and 
is characterised by a belief in “ High Gods” like the Andamanese Biliku 
and the Australian Baiame. This, however, is not the only type of primitive 
religion. Each form of primitive culture has its corresponding religious 
development. The rise of horticulture or primitive hoe cultivation, which 
is carried on by the women of the tribe, is accompanied by matrilinear 
organisation and the worship of the moon. Ancestor worship, animism 
and the solar cult are associated with the rise of male supremacy. Finally, 
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the pastoral culture retains the tradition of the primitive food-gathering 
culture, anc is characterised by the worship of a single sky-god, the Aryan 
Dyaus, the Galla Wak and the Hebrew Jahwe. 
Tuis scheme fails, as Professor Lowie remarks, by its over-simplification 
of the complexities of the historical process, and by its dangerous generalisa- 
tion concerning the leading features of the primitive culture of the food 
gatherers. Nevertheless its attempt to correlate primitive types of culture 
with their appropriate religious development is suggestive, and there is real 
value in its emphasis on the non-animistic and non-magical elements in the 
existing religion of primitive peoples. In its later developments, at least, 
religion is bound up with the conception of gods, and just as the worship 
of the guardian spirits is distinct in origin from that of the ancestral spirits 
or the ghosts of the departed, so it is probable that the conception of gods 
back to an independent origin. ‘“ Whether the high god is later or 
earlier than the conception of a soul,” writes Professor Lowie, “ the two 
notions are distinct in origin, and this emboldens us to enquire whether 
other forms of supernatural beings, say, nature-gods, are necessarily derived 
from animistic ideas.” Whatever may be the case with solar and lunar 
cults, there can be no question of the extreme antiquity and primitive 
character of the sky and of the mother goddess : indeed, many authori- 
ties believe that the latter is represented by the palzolithic statuettes of the 
Aurignacian period. No less important is the question of the origin of 
the conception of the Creator God. Professor Lowie shows that this is 
already present on the lowest existing cultural level in the case of the Andaman 
Islanders and the Semang. 
Tue belief in mysterious cosmic powers is of the essence of the primitive 
religious attitude, and when once the idea of supernatural power is brought 
into association with cosmic phenomena, the notion of creation is not far 
distant, although it is a long step to the formation of a regular creation 
myth, such as we find among so many primitive peoples. The investigation 
of these questions has been somewhat neglected owing to the concentration 
of interest on the more promising recently discovered fields of animism and 
magic, but the method advocated by Professor Lowie of intensive regional 
distribution studies would show their importance, and possibly would throw 
light on the history of their diffusion. CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 





THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION, An Examination of Educational 
Patterns in the Light of Recent Scientific Research: by St. George Lane 
Fox Pitt. sth ed. revised. Cambridge University Press. 1925. (48.) 


Wiru the petty machinery of the school or with the devices known to the 
“ Master of Method ” who figures to such august effect in Training Colleges 
for Teachers, Mr. Fox Pitt never deals. At one point, indeed, in the midst 
of a chapter on Personality and its factors and phases, he pauses to tell of the 
value of meditation, and, calling in the aid of the Buddhist sp ee y he 
shows us how the Indian prophet entered the Chamber of the Great Com- 
plex (the complete Personality), sat on a silver couch, and sent his thoughts, 
in pervasive love, over the wide world. The genius, or shrewd djinn, who 
presides over the Examination Hall would kick this book out unceremoni- 
ously. Nevertheless, students who are rather tired of the ordinary text- 
books may find it a welcome change to follow Mr. Fox Pitt as he talks, on the 
one hand, of environments, temperaments, and adrenal glands, and, on the 
other, of ideals, religious aspirations, and character ; in other words, as he 
sketches the science of psycho-physical biology. He waxes vehement 
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when he denounces the thraldom of money, or upbraids the shortsighted 
“ inversion” which worships means and forgets noble ends. The Nine- 
teenth-century schoolmaster who treated children as being all of one pattern 
would recoil from Mr. Fox Pitt’s description of the multiplex thing which 
we call the Mind, as also from the suggestion that “ versatility is essential 
to good citizenship ”—a remark which would drive Mr. Gradgrind melan- 
choly. Yet, in the final pages, after reflexions on the “ Authority Within,” 
which urges us, in spite of failures, towards Perfection, our author arrives 
at the Purpose of Education, stated with much simplicity as “ learning how 
to become truly happy.” This learning, he insists, is not to be an indolent 
acceptance of happiness as our natural estate. It implies a double energy of 
the wise educator, and the spontaneous endeavour of the educated towards 
social efficiency, freedom of thought, and genial impartiality ; in short, 
towards the conquest of egoism. On reaching this summit, we discover 
that Mr. Fox Pitt, while alluring us into his thoughts on Education, has also 
sought to give us a vision of the purpose of civilisation. 





F. J. Gouin. 
PLEASURE AND PAIN, A of the Energic Foundation of Feeling : 
by Paul Bousfield, M.R.C.S. Paul. London, 1926. (4s. 6d.) 


THIs is an interesting endeavour towards explaining the origin and rise of 
feeling. Assuming that in each and every vital function a state of tension 
must exist, and that these sum up into a general tension of the whole organism, 
our author insists strongly upon the existence of a fundamental tendency, at 
first local, but readily becoming general, to reduce this tension. A “ pain- 
ful ” stimulus is thus one which tends to increase tension ; while pleasure 
is interpreted as accompanying its reduction, and as increasing with the 
rate of this, particularly from its outset. Explanatory graphics are given, 
and arguments from clinical experience also. Such reduction of tension 
may reach an enjoyment of actual pain, when the anticipation of release is 
so vivid as to give a fore-pleasure ; and this may even next develop so far as 
to seek or inflict pain, for its sake. This doctrine and its treatment are thus 
essentially of the Freudian school, though not without criticism of its leader. 
It has the advantage of abating the too current emphasis on “ instincts ”’ as 
all-explanatory ; and it is candid in recognising that pleasure may also be 
something more than mere abatement of tensions and their pains. But the 
author does not venture into this surely needed larger treatment of pleasure, 
involving, as it necessarily must, a fuller doctrine of esthetics beyond those 
of the clinique or the laboratory, and turning towards these higher forms of 
positive pleasures, as of the fine arts, and even to those which the mytholo- 
gists and poets of old—the evolutionists of their day—have presented to us, 
up to paradisal forms, e.g., as Olympian, Parnassian, and more. In our 
modern and contemporary social conditions active minds are naturally more 
inclined to start with pain as positive, and thus to see its mere abatement or 
annulment as pleasure: and the evolutionary physiologist is no doubt 
justified in working out this conception as fully as may be. Yet surely if 
effective functionings be normal to life, must not their acco ying psy- 
choses—and their sum or resultant—be positive too? And while the phy- 
sician rightly studies the abatement of organic pain, and as one real source 
of pleasure, is he not most effective when he gives his patients also the active 
fore-pleasure of renewing health, i.e., the hopeful confidence of effective 
functioning anew? The philanthropist on the social level must follow the 
like course, and in both respects : but for the applied sociologist, at his best 
as true educator, as social organiser and moraliser, it is sureiy to the active 
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satisfactions of a more vitally functioning social order, and to the j joys of 

fuller individual participation in this, that he must appeal. Yet since all 

true efforts involve an clement of sacrifice, our author’s line of treatment 

again affirm itself ; and soon in alternation, even | upon the most ascending 

pe 8 or spiral of progress we can foresee, or imagine. Here, then, in this 

ive little book we have a fresh instance of how the student of sociology 

must learn all he can from the progress of the medical and medico-psy- 

chological sciences. Yet they, too, may consider its viewpoints with advan- 
tage to the needed coadjustment. P.G. 





ENQUETE SUR LES LIVRES SCOLAIRES D’APRES GUERRE. (Paris : 
Centre Européen de la Dotation Carnegie. 1923.) 

Mucx time and labour and money have been expended in the compilation of this 

book which consists of the results of enquiries made in Aondinon Belgium, Germany, 

Austria, Italy, ag eel dere diver eerie teeny om) pla Anedly-wondey sll 


tries. Text books have been consulted, suggestions issued to teachers have been 
studied, and letters from educationalists have been quoted. With to Great 
Britain the conclusion is that a reform is made to develop in youth 
“un esprit de civisme et de fraternité internationale.” t we cannot help thinking 


that all the energy expended in this survey would have been more profitable to young 
people and more effective as an inducement to good history teaching, had it been 
expended in providing schemes, material, and suggestions rather than in disparaging 
inadequate rts. It is better, but more difficult, to produce a good text book 
than to criticise existing ones. E.M.W. 





PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES: a Handbook of Information. (National Council 
of Social Service, 1925. 28. net.) 

Tuis is the 3rd edition of this manual, thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date 

by the inclusion of particulars of legislation up to and in 1924. In this form 

it will be more useful than ever to social w and members of local administrative 





GUIDE TO CURRENT OFFICIAL STATISTICS : Volume 2, 1923. (Stationery 


, 1924. 18. net.) 
Vo.ume I. of this Guide was noticed in the SocioLocicaL REviEw on its rance. 
It is unnecessary to say more of the present volume than that it continues improves 


on the very useful arrangements embodied in Volume I., and that it includes an 
Appendix giving particulars of the more useful official statistical publications issued 
from about 1900 to 1922. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO PERIODICALS, 1921. B.-E.: Historical, Political and 
Economic Sciences. The Library Association, London. (21s. net.) 
Tuis is the second part so far of a compilation whose first section was reviewed in 
our pages some time ago. Of its general usefulness, and of the urgent necessity for 
some work of the kind, there can be no doubt, and on these accounts a warm welcome 
must be extended to this part as to the previous part. 
Works of this character intended for eee by large numbers of readers inevitably 
arouse Criticism of both their general sc and their detail. Although it is probably 
too late to effect any alteration in the general scheme we cannot refrain from two 
radical criticisms. First, it appears extremely undesirable to separate information 
about the history, —— and economics of any country (say England) from informa- 
tion about fase wb ag hy, geology, plant life, and other natural features. 
it appears irable to mix in one index the headings dealing with concrete 
entities, Ex sok as yoy oo Europe, and Horatio Nelson, with —! for such abstrac- 
tions as sociology, ethnology, economics, and industrial efficiency 
FuRTHER, what is to be made of an index which treats the economics, finance, foreign 
policy, tion and social conditions of France, under the main heading “ France,” 
incl F rench national characteristics under the heading, “‘ National Character- 
istics: France ” ? 
It would be of great advantage to bibliography if the importance of concrete social 
units were fully recognised ; but it would be quite unfair to put upon the —— 
compilers the chief blame for defects which to the current thought of the 
age. We shall be glad to see further instalments of this work. ‘ai 
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INSTINCT, INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER : by Godfrey H. Thomson, 
Ph. , DSe. George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1924. (10s. 6d.) 


Tus book is based on a course of lectures given to teachers in America. The 
ge oeep eet poyy it has been said, are “ interested in psychology.” 


from 

missed, with a dexterity that cannot be challenged. After finishing the twen -five 
chapters, the reader may well feel that every effort has been made to sati y his 
curiosity, and if as is possibly the case his interest is based on no more than curiosity, 
he will go to bed content, though weary. How far his knowledge of instinct. 
intelligence and character have been , and what new light will illuminate 
his daily teaching can only be discovered by experiment. One cannot, however, feel 
optimistic. 

THERE are many educational theories, and philosophies or psychologies put forward 
by those who teach or have taught, and by those who have only t it about it. 
Most are remarkable for their determined and usually successful attempt to escape 
from the problem which everlastingly faces the working teacher, by wandering in a 
field of technical verbiage where theory reigns supreme. The teacher facing his class, 
replete with all the laws of learning and methods of instruction, knows that they will 
avail him nothing unless first he can get a grip | pieplie om can establish a bond 
between them and himself which is not intellectual but emotional. If teaching could 
epee yy ca Nlage ot mime pho pew geian | the most skilful order, 
to arouse interest and assist understanding, then the Burnham scale would cease to 
exist and a library of gramophone records would replace the teachers’ common room, 
But the essence of good teaching lies in the teacher himself as a human being capable 
of human emotions and in the response he can arouse in his class. Without this 
emotional appeal and response all knowledge imparted is seed sown on stony ground. 
The arouses the feeling and enthusiasm of his class as a speaker moves 
a crowd, and the class responds in the same way as does the crowd. A crowd thou 
easily impressed is never intellectual. Every good teacher has experienced 
surprise and disappointment of finding after a most enthusiastic lesson that the class 
appears to have learnt nothing, and is, in fact, intellectually little the wiser. So we 
are faced with the dilemma, to teach there must be aroused the feeling and emotion 
of the class, with the establishing of this emotional bond with teacher comes an 
inevitable inhibition of intellect. This is the essential problem of all teaching. Every 
teacher tries in his own way to work out some solution. He will gain little help from 
this book. we 
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